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From The Charleston (S. C.) Standard. 

Mr. Stevens, of Georgia, in the debate in the House, 
said, “ he had never advocated the Kansas-Nebrasba bill 
as a Southern, but as a National and Constitutional mea¬ 
sure. Although he should like to see Kansas admitted 
into the Union as a slave State, he thought there was no 
saeb probability. Not only the laws of climate and pro¬ 
duction, but those of population would prevent it, and so 
of the other Territories.” 

This is an opinion which will grate harshly upon the 
feelings of the Southern States; but we fear it is correct. 
We stand in view of stern facts, and we think it right to 
contemplate them. It is a fact that the North has the 
larger population—that it has 16,000,000, while the 
South has only 10,000,000. It is a fact the free States 
include only 612,000 square miles, while the slave States 
contain 856,000. It is a fact, therefore, that, with an j 
equal application of its force to agricultural purposes, the 
North has an excess of about 8,000,000 people to apply 
to arts and emigration. It is a fact that to every man, 
woman and child, white or black, in the Southern States, 
there are 517 acres of land to be cultivated. It is a fact 
that every individual in the Southern States is not com¬ 
petent to the cultivation of such an amount of land ; that 
there is land, therefore, beyond the wants of our Southern 
people; that they have no motive of interest to emigrate 
to other lands beyond; that they cannot stay and culti¬ 
vate their own lands and go abroad and cultivate others; 
and in view of these facts, it must be admitted that the Ter¬ 
ritory of Kansas er any other Territory is not the want of 
the South, and not being the want of the South, it is not 
fairly to be supposed that we can take it. We may send 
parties there, and hold it in military subjection, if the 
South shall be prepared for such a measure, but it is not 
to be supposed that the South will persevere in such an 
occupation without the hope of ultimately sustaining it by 
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Carolina will be sustained, if she ac- 
^ 0 do so successfully, she must estab- 
t0 eventnal independence. All mere 
® P art y appliances, will come to 
vowJffL Pr ? 89 of tl)0 State should combine to de- 
™°P e that organization of individual sentiment which is 
necessary to practical effort. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
SOUTH. 


Correspondence ofThe Charleston Heronry. 

Washington, Jan. 9. 

It is not premature to announce that Mr. Buchanan’s 
Uabinet will be composed of gentlemen who represent the 
Union idea —“National ” men, who yield more to Fede¬ 
ral power than to the States. If Mr. Buchanan will 


give us “ deeds ” instead of words, “ acts ” instead of good 
intentions, and “ results ” instead, of impulsive promises, 


We assent to the proposition that the South must have 
equal political power in the Union as the condition of | 
political security. While the North has 16,000,000 and 
16 States, and the South has only 10,000,000 people and 
15 States, and while it is assumed that the majority must 
govern, it is not within the range of hope that the inte¬ 
rests of the South, in Federal legislation, will be properly 
protected ; but equality, if it ever comes to us again, must 
come in other ways, and to expand over vacant territory 
as rapidly as the North does, is, perhaps, the merest ii 
possibility. 

One class of politicians at the South propose a revision 
of the Constitution, so as that the South shall have a 
veto upon Federal legislation. Another proposes to 
bring in foreign slaves, and thu3 acquire the ability to 
expand part passu with the North. There is still another 
party, who say that both these measures are impractica¬ 
ble. They say that the majority at the North will not 
admit of a revision of the Constitution, and that they will 
equally oppose the importation of foreign labour to the 
South [revival of the slave trade]. Bat we are inclined 
to doubt whether this last be correct. If the South shall 
demand a modification of the Constitution, or shall 
demand the right to other slaves, we doubt whether that 
may not be put in such a shape as that the North cannot 
resist it. Bat if in neither of these ways can we find the 
read to political security, we here no hope of finding it 
expansion. 

We regret the inability to indnlge in the illusions 
which we believe are agreeable to the great majority of I 
onr people. We favoured the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill for the very reason maintained by Mr, 
Stevens; we felt the restrictions of the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise to be the touch, a tyranny upon the South, and as 
such were prompted to repudiate it, but we have never had 
the hope that in any natural way can we keep pace with the 
North in States and population; and without the hope of j 
this, we have frankly said, as we say now, that if this shall' 
be necessary, some other line of policy must be adopted. 
We know it has been objected against us that we urge 
this question. There are many who believe we can take 
Kansas, and are unwilling that discouragements should 
be thrown in the way or efforts to that end; but we be¬ 
lieve it is not policy to expend our energies upon a cause 
that can never be successful. If we take that Territory, 
the triumph will be illusive; we must take it at the 
expense of population from the older States. When we 
get it, the North will be ready with Nebraska. The 
States will then stand seventeen to sixteen. The North 
will soon be ready with another and another, when we can- 
aof keep in even this proximity to them. At last we must 
ultimately fall from the greater impediments under which 
we labour, and we think it best that the public mind 
should be relieved from such illusive hopes and be fixed, 
as soon as possible, upon the stern realities before us. We 
must demand a modification of the Constitution, or we 
must demand slaves and the sooner we come to an elec¬ 
tion between these alternatives, the greater will be our 
chances of success. 


for the Democratic party, and too strong for the Consti¬ 
tution. Mr. Buchanan is a prudent man. He has felt 
very recently the danger of the enemy he must expect to 
encounter. In the appointment of his Cabinet, and in the 
line of his general policy, he may seek to flank the oppo¬ 
sition. One thing is evident here in Washington, that 
tins anti-slavery element, reflected through the Black Re¬ 
publican organization, has already effected the construction 
of the new Cabinet. 


SPEECH OF REF. T. W. HIGG1NSON, 

At the Disunion Convention held in the City Hall, Worcester, 


Ladies and Gentlemen : I heard almost every word 
that was spoken in this hall this morning with pleasure, 
until Mr. Garrison stood here to thank anybody for com¬ 
ing to this platform, or to say to anybody that it should 
be recognised and honoured as an act of courage. Mr. 
President, if such tributes are to be paid, I beg leave, once 
for all, to renounce my shave of them. It is honour 
euough to stand upon the platform at all, to speak for the 
cause we advocate to-day; aDd if there were really dan¬ 
gers around us, it would be a thmg to be still more grate¬ 
ful for. I desire to have it distinctly understood, for one, 


that I endorse the brave words of Oliver Johnson: 


SLAVEHOLDERS SEEKING AN ALLIANCE 
WITH FOREIGN DESPOTS. 


Correspondence ofThe Charleston Heronry. 

Washington, Sunday, Jan. 11,1857. 

In diplomatic circles the great subject of conversation 
here is the appointment of the new Minister from Eng- 
«nd to reside Dear this Government. Ever since the de¬ 
parture of Mr. Crampton, and more especially since the 
®*of good feeling established between Paris and St. 
“etersburgh, there has been a complete unity of senti¬ 
ent and action among the representatives of the Conti- 
“ants of Europe. The ambassadors from France, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, and even Austria, have 
mdulged in a freedom of expression on European affairs 
American politics never known before. Nor do I 
Relieve the presence here of a British Minister will affect 
toe decided anti-English tone of the diplomatic circle, 
the representatives from the Continental Powers are 
Hud. ious in their attentions to Southern Senators and Re¬ 
presentatives, and it is to be hoped the interest will be re- 
wrned with a goodwill. We should seek, by all the 
Means in onr power, to promulgate, through these official 
Purees, the principles and ideas of the South. 

It would be very desirable, even if our politicians were 
1° lend their influence in favour of the Continental party 
! D Europe, by having the right sort of men at the most 
*®portant points, commercial and diplomatic. The ele¬ 
ments contending for admission into Mr. Buchanan’s 
Cabinet here indicate how watchful and earnest the South 
would be in this crisis. It may be very difficult for the 
president elect to place in his Cabinet men who reflect 
wishes, and represent the people, of the South. If he 
“nkes such appointments as meet the just expectation of 
■ns best frieDds at the South, the entire anti-slavery senti- 
? eut of the North will declare against his Administration 
8°® tiie start. The feeling will intensify, until at last it 
,"d3 vent at the ballot-box, in favour of any respectable 
jA numbers) opposition. If the people of the South are 
r®Ppointed in this matter, the Democratic party, as a 
Dlea • organization, is at an end. This is no time for 
L,,'“g the enemy. Mr. Buchanan cannot strike hands 
trial r - declared opponents, or turn his back upon his 
and” lneQ d s - There are but two parties—a Northern 
know tiiern party—and Mr. Buchanan knows,or Bhould 
°tic (] S C0DSt ^ atp * 0D£ ti > n it* principles, and patri- 

ma y accomplish a great deal, however, by building 
^finances and friendships on the Continent of Europe. 
>4uc!i m f ay ’ throu g h proper cooperation, do much, very 
other i oareelves abroad. We cannot hope for any 
’hate f- ion °f this anti-slavery problem than the utti- 
ternl r>Um P^ L °f Free Soil over every department of Go- 
AH efforts at resistance will be as idle in the 
as in the past. 


of ina j ? , a re occasions in the history of nations, as well as 
r«;., T lda als, when extraordinary efforts are necessary to 


effect of causes which may seem indirect or even 
®°uth fi a t0 wor id at large. The slaveowners of the 
e °d l, 1 ? .hemselves surrounded by elements which must 
miuJ 1 th ®ir utter destruction, unless some great, deter- 
gentio^d concerted effort is made in resistance. Let no 
parnfUT'V 0 South Carolina deceive himself as to the 
iit8t °' Republican party. The President, in his 
anti. a |f? a g e ’ bas depicted truly the criminal mind of the 
effortnflu kaders as fatally bent on mischief. Every 
'leemp.i » e South to escape from the thraldom will be 
Snntw 0 utl0nar y- 14 is the first and highest duty of 

oua to prepare to meet the -- - ’' 1 


we can put up with a Cabinet which may possibly act 
as a foil in our last contest through the Union with Anti- 
Slavery. For no man can hope for a continuance of this 
forcible living together of two peoples, under a govern¬ 
ment controlled already by our enemies, and eventually to 
be governed by them. The influences which nominated 
Mr. Buchanan and the influences which force the con¬ 
struction of his Cabinet are the same. He finds it simply 
impossible to appoint Slate Rights men in his Cabinet, be¬ 
cause the will of public opinion demands men tinctured with 
Federalism. A President of this republican represen¬ 
tative form of government may appoint a Cabinet in 
defiance of public sentiment. He may go further, and 
obtain legislation in opposition to that sentiment. But 
the Cabinet is powerless and the acts of Congress dead 
letters upon the legislative records of the country. To, 
enact and enforce laws against the universal sentiment of 
a majority of the people is the first attribute of monarchy. 
To enact and enforce laws against the constitutional and 
natural rights of a minority of the people is the first 
attribute of tyranny. The South stands between these 
two elements. Constitutional monarchy is the same to 
her as an irresponsible tyranny. The power of a Presi¬ 
dent and Cabinet amount to nothing in this country. 
Ours has come to be a Government of consolidated public 
opinion. President Pierce is an illustration of the utter 
inability of any one man to establish any policy in this 
country against the will of the people as a mass. He has 


„ the power of his Administration to bear „ 
strictly constitutional direction against the anti-slavery 
element. What are the results? On the one side, we 
have the President’s earnest and patriotic remonstrances, 
his vetoes, his messages, his patronage, his official and 
private influence ; everything, in fact, he could command 
within himself. 

On the other hand, we see the public will, developing 
itself throughout the country, in spite of all these re¬ 
straints. The President’s Cabinet is divided in its policy. 
The President’s own appointments in the North turn 
against him. He fails to receive the vote of his own 
party in convention. His messages and appeals to his 
countrymen only add fuel to the flame. His vetoes are 


set aside in the Senate and House. He goes out of power 
broken ip health, broken in heart, broken in private for¬ 


tune. Why ? Simply because he attempted to stem the 
tide of anti-slavery. It is too strong for him, too strong 


foot, to the slaveholders—then at last comes the period of 
disunion.” How is it now? Take the confessions of | 
these very men—their statements, public and private, 
their explanations, their predictions—and we have all we 
need for the other premises of our argument. Again and 
agaip did the same Republican presses and orators volun¬ 
teer the confession, in the words of the New York Times, 
that the election of Fremont was “ the last hope of free¬ 
dom.” These, you say, perhaps, were public statements, 
and, after election, of course, we admit that our orators, 
like the other orators, may sometimes have spoken for 
effect. Did the same men speak only for effect when in 
private conversation with personal and political friends 
they made the same admissions ? Every gentleman of the 
Republican party here has heard it admitted in conversa¬ 
tion among Republicans, before election, that, in case of 
defeat this time, it would be scarcely possible for the party 
to rally successfully again. Henry Wilson himself told 
me that, in Washington street, in the city of Boston, a 
year ago this last Summer. I have heard from high 
authority that, a few weeks before the election, Mr. Banks 
said to his friends, “ This election decides the politics of 
the country for the next thirty years.” And yet you talk 
about the Republican party rallying in 1860! Do you 
know more abont it than Henry Wilson ? Are you bet¬ 
ter judges of statistics than Mr. Speaker Banks ? Ljyou 
say those men have been wrong before, and may be wong 
r, ask yourselves if they h ’ ■ ’ 


are sufficient. The vast antagonistic powers are brought 
into collision—the earthquake comes—and all we dis- 
unionists say is—if it is comiDg, in God’s name let it come 
quickly! (Applause.) 


PRESTON S. BROOKS. 


The truth is, death commenced its attack upon him 
when his bloody feet left the Senate chamber which con¬ 
tained the mutilated body of the noble son of Massachu¬ 
setts. When his hot auger had cooled, and his mind 
grasped the extent of his foul and murderous assault, then 
death commenced its ravages, laying the foundation in the 
mind, and steadily prosecuted its work until the final coup 
de grace of the 27th. Mr. Brooks was keenly sensitive 
of public opinion. Such natures usually are. His was 
not the low animal instinct that loved a fight for its 
owe sake; but, educated in the hot-bed of slavery and its 
concomitants—unlimited power, bravado, duelling, and a 
false sense of honour—he could easily be brought to the 
pbrensied pitch of assault, even though his object was an 
unoffending Senator, who was innocent even of his ac¬ 
quaintance, and the place, even the sanctity of the Senate 
chamber itself. Hotheaded and hair-biained advisers, 
smarting under the sting of the lash so unmercifully laid 
by truth upon the shoulders of their darling idol—Slavery 
—were ready for any desperate deed of vengeance. His 


strenfft^ofthe^ar^ to wWcb'tW < ff? T ™ derrate '^ ae l impulsive nature made him the fittest instrument for the 
Bfrengthott tepatyt owh.ch they belong? _ - - '.purpose, and the shattered system of poor Snmner attests 

the fitness of the choice. But reason came back to her 
seat, and conscience stood at her bar, judgment convicted, 




From The Liberal 


learn from colleges and professors and tutors, and compare 
it with what the radical Abolitionists have taught me, 
the first seems too light a thing to weigh in the balance . 
at all. These men whom you deride, friends, as fanatics 
and as fools, do you know they are the educators of you 
and your children ? and do you know that the time will 
came when Worcester will look back upon this Disunion 
Convention as the proudest spot in her history since the 
night when George Thompson, driven out of the first 
Cradle of Liberty in Boston, came to the second Cradle 
of Liberty, here in City Hall, and made it rock 
never rocked before ? (Applause.) 

We have come here to-day, Mr. President, with very 
different views on the subject we meet to discuss—with 
various antecedents, and various habits of mind. Some 
of us are men who have not voted for years ; others, men 
who have never failed to vote when they had a chance, 
and only regretted that the chances were not more fre¬ 
quent ; some have come, like Mr. Garrison, believing the 
Constitution to be pro-slavery from beginning to end 
others, like yourself, sir (Dr. Mann), believing it to be a 
thoroughly anti-slavery; and yet others, like myself, be¬ 
lieving it to be both of these things, and some things more 
—being, indeed, as to slavery, what Mr. Bird believes the 
Philadelphia platform was meant to be, for he says of 
that, as Tallyrand said of the French Constitution : “It 
means nothing, and can mean nothing, for I made it my¬ 
self, on purpose ” (laughter). Sir, there is no common 
creed among us who stand here to-day, except on the 
subject of anti-slavery, to which we rejoice to have de¬ 
voted our hearts aud lives, and which we follow into dis- j 
union, because it leads us there, to-day. No one of us 
can enumerate all the causes that, gradually working od 
onr minds, have brought us to this clear vision at last, 
which shows us the nation’s daDger and the nation’s sal- j 
vation. But I know myself that when I took part in 
issuing that call, I did not appreciate, as I now do, the 
importance of the movement. I did not know how near 
- °f Massachusetts are to disunion. I did not 
know until I heard the weak reasonings by which they 
try to shelter themselves against it. I did not know until 
then how thin the soil was growing beneath our feet, aud 
how soon those of us who thought ourselves safest would 
be likely to break through the crust, and go crumbling 
into disunion, with our friend here, the senior editor of the 
Spy, at the head (laughter and applause). 

Mr. Chairman, if I had felt careless or heedless upon 
this matter—if I had distrusted the instinct—if I had 
doubted the policy—if I had ignored the facta, that drive 
ns to this position, they would all have been driven back 
into my soul, revived there forever by one hour that I 

r t last week in the Athennum Hall, in Boston, with 
wreck of what was once Charles Sumner. When I 
stood before that noble form, once so strong and stately, 
now, even after months of convalescence, so weak and 
tottering—when I heard the heroic tones of that un¬ 
changed voice, and saw the lightning from those unblench¬ 
ing eyes, but remembered that there might never again 
be physical force enough for those superb powers to clothe 
themselves in their native eloquence—when I saw what 
Charles Sumner was longing to be, and what he was, O, 
then that stately form became an altar for me, an altar 
with live coals from heaven upon it, on which I could 
pledge myself, once and forevermore, to an eternal war 
against slavery (loud applause). 

There are many weaknesses to which the brat of 


subject, and one is, that of believing that men will say 
after election what they said before. I do not indulge 


that weakness very freely now ; but when I think of the 
confessions made by the Republican party three months 
aao and the positions of the men who now lead the states¬ 
manship of the free States, why, I say there is nothing 
more necessary for our disunion arguments than to take 
the scattered sentences of these men, and put them one 
by one together. The whole argument lies in a nutshell. 

• ite an d again has it been stated by Republican orators 
presses that«the time might come ” when disunion 
would indeed be necessary. Again and again has the 
picture been drawn of possible horrors and evils yet to 
be endured, the end of which might be this. Mr. Banks 
immortalized himself, if he is destined to immortality at 
all, by that one sentence, in which he offered, “ in a certain 
contingency, to let the Union slide.” Well, all we have 
come here to-day for is, to see whether the time has not, 
come to let the contingency slide (applause). 

Has it come ? The contingency was this : “ When all j 
political efforts fail—when the North loses its power, 
when the government is delivered over, hound hand and I 


More than this : are you not aware that those of you 
who profess to know all about the pulling of the wires, 
that the recent condition of the parties at the Presiden¬ 
tial election, instead of being anything straDge, unexpected, 
contrary to all the dreams of the Democratic party and 
of the South, baffling all their calculations and frighten¬ 
ing their wits out of them—instead of this, was a thing 
expected, predicted, calculated upon by the Democratic 
party four years ago ? If you do not know it, I do. If 
there is a Democrat who was not aware of the feet, let 
me tell him that his leaders are shrewder men than their 
Republican compatriots give them credit for being. 
About the time of the election of General Pierce, I hap¬ 
pened to be in conversation with a gentleman who is now 
a Senator of the United States. He had just come from 
a conversation with leading Democratic politicians, the 
chosen advisers of President Pierce, who had met -toge¬ 
ther in New Hampshire, to map out the future policy of 
the Administration. And what was that policy ? To 
identify the Democratic party with the South, and take 
the consequences. “ It is the only souree of political 
power,” these men reasoned, and they reasoned from ex¬ 
perience. “ We must have the South on our side; if we 
have that, we can risk everything.”. “ We may lose the 
North,” somebody suggested. " Very likely we shall lose 
it,” was the answer. “ We may lose every Northern 
State," was the remarkable statement that impressed itself 
upon my memory ; no matter ! if we have got the South, 
we have got the real power, and can always command 
votes enough to keep it; and the Northern States will 
either have to come sneakmg back to us or else they will 
have to dissolve the Union.” That is what leading poli¬ 
ticians said four years ago; and you fancy that the men 
whose foresight predicted that are baffled and intimidated 
because their predictions have become true 1 

We have got to go deeper and deeper yet, before .. 
get hold of the principle that rules the statesmanship of 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care how small the beginnings, 
or how trifling the aspect of a movement. We have 
lived to see a movement that began in an obscure corner 
gradually rising until it fills the whole horizon: and are 
wo to be disturbed by a few timid doubters or a few flip¬ 
pant criticisms now ? Why, there stood here just now a 
man who stood alone in the Union twenty-five years ago ; 
and now fourteen hundred thousand voters, iu solemn act, 
record their endorsement of the position of Win. Lloyd 
Garrison in 1830 (applause). We,fellow-citizens of Wor¬ 
cester, of all others, should know what small beginnings 
lead to magnificent, conclusions; for all of u3 can reeiem- 
j her the time when the whole Free Soil party of Massa- 
'chusetts could have been brought into this hall, and a 
careless observer would have passed by the door, and 
thought there was nobody inside. All the strengl an 
action depends upon the right which lies behind ii, /"ou 
cannot convince nje tho* I am in (be leujt dp,' ' v Jhc 
position that I lake, no matter it tarn the weakest of | 
mankind, and stand alone, so loDg as the truth be on my 
side; let truth be against me, and, though I have the 
world to back me, I am powerless. We all talk of be¬ 
lieving this, but there is not one in a thousand who be¬ 
lieves it for one hour out of the twenty-four. Mr. May 
has told us of that Convention which talked so bravely in 
this hall, twelve years ago, about dissolving the Union. I 
have seen old Faneuii Hall echo, years ago, in response 
to sentiments as revolutionary as those we have uttered 
to-day. The difference between us is, then those senti¬ 
ments did not mean anything; now they do. Why was 
it, that that band of energetic and intellectual men, meet¬ 
ing here, and threatening so bravely, effected nothing ? 
Every one of them drew a glittering blade, and waved it 
until the whole air seemed to flash with enthusiastic reso¬ 
lution. Why did n’t it come to something ? Simply be¬ 
cause every man of them had a neat little scabbard by 
bis side; and when he had done waving his blade for popu¬ 
lar effect, he tucked it back again, aDd there it has rested 
ever since. You know what a stir was made when Chas. 
Allen, in 1848, undertook to take his ont, and air it a 
little ; the others seemed to have all rusted in. But give 
me a convention of ten men who have drawn the sword 
for the right, and thrown away the scabbard, and I will 
revolutionize the world (loud applause). 

You SUV. we are “ t.rnitnra ” “ fonntioa ” 


pride refused to make public the inward decision, while 
sensitiveness tugged with the desperation of anguish at 
the cords of life. The battle was too unequal; and had 
he possessed double the amonnt of his unusual physical 
power, he must have succumbed to the demand of his 
captors, and yielded himself to death. This dying by 
inches^ in an inward strife is fearful to contemplate. Its 
sad history of days and loDg tedious nights is locked in 
the bosom of the dead, recorded only in the book of the 
Infinite, for the perusal of a wondering universe at the 
last day. 

Mr. Brooks was of an eminently social cast. 

acquaintance, previous to this assault upon Snmner,_ 

not limited by geographical lines. Many of the Northern 
representatives and their families esteemed him for his 
social qualities, mingling with himself and family in the 
friendship which acquaintance and constant intercourse 
in life beget. But from the hour when his soul became 
crimsoned with Sumner’s blood, his acquaintance and his 
very presence were shunned, not only in the hotel where 
he resided, but in the social circle, and in the public street. 
Two instances I will refer to as samples of the general 
feeling with which he was regarded. A lady from New 
England, the wife of an honourable member who boarded 
at the same hotel, had cultivated the acquaintance of the 
family of Mr. Brooks, and their associations bad been in- 
timate and pleasant. But the moment he assaulted Mas¬ 
sachusetts, all the sturdy patriotism of her New England 
liberty-loving heart rose in the defence of freedom in the 
person of Sumner, and hatred to the baseness of slavery, 
in the person of Mr. Brooks. She cut his acquaintance 
promptly and effectually. While walking upon the ave¬ 
nue, she chanced to meet him face to face. He, with his 
usual gallantry, smiled, lifted his hat from his head, aDd 
bowed with an evident movement, as if to be addressed as 
of old. He had evidently mistaken the spirit of the 
mothers and daughters of the North. She looked in his 
eyes with a cold stare of non-recognition and surprise at 
-bis audacity, and then snddenly turned her back to him 


and entered a store at hand. The hero in the lady tri¬ 
umphed^ but the woman was agitated in the conflict. 


You say, we are “ traitors,” “ fanatics.” That is what 
here to be. That is a clear compliment. You 
- , re “ weak,” powerless.” Are we? Give us five 
years, and let us see. You say, “ O, they come together, 
and try to get up a great flame ; but some are old flints, 
that won’t strike fire, and some are young steel, that wc 
give ont sparks ; the tinder is a little damp, and if 
only throw a little more water upon it, they won’t get any 
fire.” Well, the steel may be bad, and the flint useless, 
perhaps; all we ask is, open the the doors of your powder 
an j j et ug tr y_ will you do it ? 


tell you, friends and fellow-citizens, that there are men 
on this platform to whom these thoughts, that are new to 
many of us to-day, have been the deliberate purpose of 
years; and there are other men here who have embraced 
them so earnestly that in their hearts the work of years 
has been done in a day. How many years is it since, in 
the city of Boston, the action of balf-a-dozen men lined 
the streets with bayonets from Court Square to I/mg 
Wharf, and brought the country to the very verge of 
civil war? Unprepared, unpremeditated, unpractised, 
balf-a-dozen men did that; and there has not been a fugi¬ 
tive slave case in Boston since. Give us another one, 
another chance to come face to face with the United 
States Government, on such an occasion as that, and see 
* we have not learned something by the failure (applause). 

Mr. Chairman, the difficulty that I find in our opera¬ 
tions thus far is, that all the talk in the newspapers, and all 
the bluster in Washington and out of it, dies away before 
we have a chance to learn whether it means anything. 
Talk of treason ! Why, I have been trying for teir years 
to get the opportunity to commit treason, and have not 
found it yet. What brings os here to-day is the hope 
that, by the blessing of Providence, as things are getting 
further on, somewhere or other, here or at Boston, in Kan¬ 
sas or at Washington, there may be an opening by which 
we may come face to face with this Slave Power, which 
calls itself a Government, and see if its threats mean any¬ 
thing. 

The reason why the newspapers do not respect this 
movement is, that they have got out of the habit of re¬ 
specting any movement. They know their politics don’t 
mean anything; they suspect other men mean no more. 
They know they wage war only on paper; they do not 
know that these men, non-resistants though some of them 


\, are waging a war that may cost men’s lives. It is a 
y thing to fight in newspapers—to go abroad in tl 


easy thing to fight in newspapers—to go- 

streets armed only with a corrected proof sheet (and we 
have lately had some proof here in Worcester that needed 
a great deal of correcting) ; but when a man is in the 
position of that Portuguese soldier at the battle of Goa, 
bearing a barrel of gunpowder in his arms, and a lighted 
torch in his teeth, and crying out at the same time, “ Make 
way I make way 1 I carry with me the lives of a thousand 
men ’’—when men, like Garrison and Phillips, are engaged 
in such a duty, do you suppose they will be frightened 
when Henry Wilson sends on from Washington, post¬ 
haste, and says they had better keep still, they will damage 
the anti-slavery cause ? (Applause.) 

No, sir; disunion is not a desire, merely ; it is a destiny. 
vain to talk of difficulties in effectino- the process. 
The laws of human nature are taking care of those diffi¬ 
culties very rapidly. If our calculations are correct, it 
will be easier to hasten than to postpone it. The geogra¬ 
phical line of division, about which some of our corre- 
are s0 anxious, will determine itself a3 soon 88 

_ready for it. We used to call Southern Iowa the 

darkest spot in the free States. Last Summer, I went 


along the borders of that State, and laid my hand upon 
the earth: at everywhere the soil was hot and hotter with 


Crest-fallen, and blushing to the roots of his hair, he pur¬ 
sued his way, and sought again to revive his acquaintance 
when in company, but with as little effect, for, upon being 
[(addressed, the lady instantly turned her back upon him. 
Another lady from New England, whose acquaintance he 
highly esteemed, whose accomplishments and love of free¬ 
dom make her an honour to her native State, gave him 
as unmistakable a cut direct, and refused to notice his 
presence. In his social life subsequent to his infamous 
assault be was confined to his own Southern friends, while 
in the hall of legislation he was ignored by a vast majority 
of the North and West. He did not mingle with others 
. >n th? pro*-?, bl'.t steed (W«n thrae nuUide am ' 
tions of the hall, where opposites in politics meet to 
verse or debate the great questions, which even gentlemen 
can differ upon and still discuss. A leper in Samaria 
would not have been more isolated. Haisy a time, as I 
have met him, the words of Willis have rushed upon my 
mind uncalled • 


“ Room for the leper! Room ! 

Aud as he came, the cry passed or 
Room for the leper! Room ! ” 


If reports are true (and I have no reason to doubt their 
authority), he sought to drown the sufferings of his sensi¬ 
tive nature in larger and more frequent draughts from the 
cup which deadens sensibility, the more effectually to de¬ 
stroy utterly. And racked, shattered, weary of life, the 
stalwart assaulter fell instantly by a mysterious movement 
of the body’s mechanism, into the stiff stature of lifeless 
clay, to be coffined and sepulchred. While Sumner, by 
slow stages of recuperation, is gathering strength to hurl 
his eloquent thunders against tyranny from the same hall 
whose carpets were soaked in his warm blood, the instru¬ 
ment of the assault is mouldering to decay in the same 
slow stages, a tenant of the corruption of the tomb.— 
Wash. Cor. Independent. 


UNION OR DISUNION. 


On the 15th of January, a Convention assembled 
Worcester, Mass., to take into consideration the propriety 
and practicability of dissolving this Union into a non¬ 
slaveholding and a slaveholding Republic. The call for 
the Convention was signed by nearly one hundred respon¬ 
sible citizens, and the Convention was attended by up¬ 
wards of three hundred delegates. The question upon 
which this Convention was assembled to deliberate is one 
of great magnitude, and we hope their deliberations were 
characterized by patriotic and conscientious motives, 
rather than a desire for notoriety. No man has the right 
to initiate a change so radical until he has well considered 
its consequences, and is prepared to shoulder the respon 
sibility of its legitimate results. For, however bad a 
government may be, it is better than no government 
whatever; and unless the gentlemen of the Disunion Con¬ 
vention are certain that they can substitute something 
better and superior to the existing Union, they ought 
not to lay “ the axe to the root of the tree.” All human 
governments are imperfect, and it is much easier to destroy 
the present order of things than to substitute something 
“ore adapted to the wants of the people. We have no 
fears that the deliberations of this Convention will be 
injurious to the well-being of mankind; for if the present 
Union is based upon truth, this inquiry into its foundation 
will strengthen it in the affections of the people; and if it 

based upon error, its decay is only a question of time. 

The growth of the Disunion sentiment in this country 
■a remarkable. In 1842 the venerable John Quincy 
Adana scarcely escaped expulsion from the House of 
Representatives, because he asked leave to present a 
petition of a few citizens from Massachusetts, for the Dis¬ 
solution of the Union. Nine days was the “ Old Man 
Eloquent,” the noble champion of the Right of Petition, 
arrayed at the bar of the House, as guilty of treason, but 
finally hig eloquence triumphed over the machinations of 
the slaveholders. Some ten years ago, Abolitionists were 1 
mobbed in nearly all parts of the North, upon the mere 
suspicion of being Disunionists, even if they disclaimed all 
such intentions. But now, we believe that public opinion 
has become sufficiently tolerant, to permit the open dis¬ 
cussion of the question in most parts of the free States. 
This change of public opinion has been produced by the 
constant agitation of the slavery question on the one 
hand, and the aggressions of the Slave Power on the 
other. At present there are comparatively but few per¬ 
sons in the Union in favour of its Dissolution; but unless 
measures are devised to gradually abolish slavery, their 
number will continue to increase. 

But, we do not wish to discuss in this essay the “ prac¬ 
ticability » 0 f dissolving the Union, but merely sustain the 
right of the people to deliberate upon the subject. The 
Republican press, we are sorry to say, has not treated the 
distinguished men, who believe that the people of this 
country would be benefited by an abrogation of the 
present Constitution, with sufficient candour; and we are 
actually sick to hear prominent Republican Senators, day 
after day, assert that they are not Disunionists, when they 
ought to treat such loose charges with the silent contempt 
they merit. As for the pseudo-Democratic press, the 
Union hobby has long been its only stock in trade, and, 
of course, it holds up its hands in holy horror when the 
right of free discussion is claimed upon this, as upon all 
other subjects. * 


a means, and not an end. It is like a garment made to fit 
the body, and not the body for the garment. If any one 
whose coat-sleeves are too short should seriously propose 
to cut off his arms to fit the coat, he would be uncere¬ 
moniously transported to the lnnatie asylum ; and yet 
there are persons, claiming to be sane, who are ready to 
make the people fit the Government, instead of fitting the 
Government to suit the people, even at the expen 
human life. Such men are too intolerant and unre 
able for the present age. The man who favours the Dis¬ 
solution of this Union (however erroneous this opinion 
may be), and stands by this opinion when persecuted, 
gives more proof of honesty than he who continues the 
senseless cry of “ UnioD,” “ Union,” at the expense of per¬ 
sonal liberty. 

Patriotism is an attachment to country, and not to 
government. This unreasonable “ Union ” sentiment has 
been manufactured by designing men, to cover up their 
treason against the Rights of Man, and finds no genuine 
response in the human heart. When the present Consti¬ 
tution 1XAQ fnrmori „ RonnKlinon 


tution was formed, a formidable party, called Republican, 
as distinguished from the Federalists, were opposed to its 
formation ; yet it has always been held that these men 
were fully as honest and conscientious as their political 
opponents. And at the present time, we maintain that 
the Dissolution of the Union is a legitimate subject of I 
public deliberation, and that it is do sign of disloyalty to 1 
liberty, if any one is of the opinion that the interests of 
the people would be better subserved by a separation from 
the slaveholding States. The slaveholders, thus far, have 
had a monopoly of the cry of Dissolution; but should, at 
any time, the well-matured convictions of the Northern 
people demand “ Dissolution,” the slaveholders would pre¬ 
fer abolishing slavery entirely, to being one day without 
the moral aud physical protection of the Union.— Mil¬ 
waukee Free Democrat. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN MISSOURI. 


In the Missouri Legislature recently, the question of 
the election of a Direetor of the State Bank being under 1 
consideration, and Mr. Palm being a candidate, a certain 
Mr. Rains asked “ if Mr. Palm did not write a letter to 
the New York Journal of Commerce, and if he did not 
declare in that letter that he was in favour of the eman- 
ipation of the negroes in the State of Missouri ? ” To 
this Mr. Zeigler responded boldly: “ He did so, and so 
have many good anti-Benton men declared. I conceive 


there is a great deal of difference between Emancipation 
and Free Soilism.” Mr. Brown of St. Louis (an oppo¬ 


nent of Mr. Palm) said: "lama Free Soiler and I don’t 
deny it. No word or vote of mine Bball ever inure to 
the benefit of such a monstrous doctrine as the extension 
of slavery over the patrimony of the free white labourers 
of the country. I am for the greatest good of the great¬ 
est number, and against the system which monopolizes 
the free and fertile territory of our country for a few 
slaveholders, to the exclusion of thousands upon thousands 
of the sinewy sons of toil. The time will come, and per¬ 
haps very soon, when the people will rule for their own 
benefit, and not for that of a class which, numerically 
speaking, is insignificant. I stand here iu the midst of 
the ussembled Legislature of Missouri to avow myself a 
Free Soiler. Let those who are scared at names shrink 
from the position if they will. I will take my stand in 
favour of the white man. Here in Missouri I shall sup¬ 
port the rights, the dignity and the welfare of the 800,000 
non-slaveholders in preference to upholding aDd perpetua¬ 
ting the dominancy of the 30,000 slaveholders who inhabit 
our State.” Mr. Brown went on to say that his sympa¬ 
thies were with the toiling masses, and not with the privi¬ 
leged few; that while he was far from designing any 
violation of the rights of labour, he conceived the labour 
of the white man to be as much his property as the slave 
is the property of his holder ; that he earnestly looked 
forward to the time when, by a wise and salutary system 
of emancipation, Missouri might rid herself of the evils 
and incubus of slavery, aud “ open wide her rich harvest 
fields and unbosom her mineral wealth to the active energy 
of her free white population.” Mr. Glover of St Louis 
avowed himself an Emancipationist, and said “ he should 
hail the election of Mr. Paun, and it would be hailed by 
thousands throughout the State, as the first auroral glim¬ 
mer of the dawning of day, when a political party having 
this great purpose for its end will initiate a policy which 
is necessary for the development of all the resources of 
this mighty State, for securing its rightful position in the 
Union, and for multiplying the prosperity, worth and 
greatness of its people." 

The St. Louis Democial of the 28th ult., in noticing 
this debate, declares that the question of emancipation is 
now an open one in Missouri—that the National Demo¬ 
cratic party have voted for an Emancipationist, knowing 
him to be such, and that the Benton Democrats and Ame¬ 
ricans had, by their declarations, placed themselves in a 
similar category. It pronounces the question “ the grand¬ 
est ever propounded to the people.” “ If,” it adds, “ it 
were affirmed in a Constitutional Convention, aDd tho¬ 
roughly carried out, without violation of vested rights, 
Missouri, in a few years subsequent to its consummation, 
would be the foremost State on the American continent. 
Population would flow in on all sides were the barrier of 
negro slavery once removed, and in place of 80,000 slaves 
we should have 800,000 white men, which in addition to 
the population we Bhonld have at that time, would give 

i at once an aggregate of two millions.” 

The Democrat goes into statistics to prove its scheme 
of emancipation possible. It 

“ The opponents of the movement will urge two objections 
to it—the debt which the purchase of the slaves would entail on 
the State, and the agitation which may ensue. By the last 
census there were in round numbers 80,000 slaves in Missouri, 
valued at $50,000,000, Our railroads, when completed, will 
have cost that sum, and the State, so far from being Impover¬ 
ished by the expenditure, will be much richer than it was when 
those great works were commenced. A few years hence t' 
State will be better able to loan $50,000,000 than it is now 
bear the burden of the $19,000,000 given to the railroads, and 
no one can say that this burden is onerous. England, with _ 
national debt of $4,000,000,000, gave $100,000,000 to tt 
Jamaica ^planters as compensation for emancipating their 


quarters for the Revolutionary officers durmg their st 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Judy had a thorough contempt for all of her 01 
colour, and a very poor opinion of the honesty of colour 
folks in general. This probably arose from the fact th 
one year after her purchase by Mr. Brown she becai 
the wife of an Englishman, named John Ralph, who 
Mr. B. took into his employ, under the now forgotti 
but then well known, “ Redemption ” usage. They hi 
three children, all of whom are dead. 

It was while Maj. Andre was under arrest that she sa 
him—being hired in the family at whose house he w 
imprisoned. She describes him as being the handsome 
man she ever saw, and spoke of his bearing and appes 
ance with a clearness that would almost lead one to su 
pose that she was describing an event that occurred b 


Judy was a good-looking woman when young, and e 
joyed the brat possible health until a few days previo 
to her death. She was probably the last of the Pennsi 
vania slaves, and the oldest woman in the Stef 
Throughout her life she bore the character of a faithf 
servant. 


BOSTON AND CHARLESTON—A CONTRAS 1 . 


slaves. Even as a financial q __ 

it, especially when it is remembered that land would _ 

value simultaneonsly with the passage of the constitutional 
amendment authorizing its enactment.’ 


The Democrat thus disposes of a certain “ stale cant ’ 
which is very rife in the slaveholding States : 

“ The stale cant of ‘ loyalty to the institutions of the State 1 
is preached daily and weekly by the nigger organs. Was Vir¬ 


ginia loyal to her institntions when she abolished primogeui- 
tnre ? Was Pennsylvania loyal to hers when she abolished 
slavery? Were the Colonies loyal to theirs when they abo¬ 
lished royalty ? This is the cry with which bigots intimidate 
fools. Loyalty to existing institutions shu's out all reform. 
There is one institution to which all Democrats should be ever 
loyal, and only one—the sovereignty of the people. All other 


institntions must conform to 


the suppressed volcano. J tell you, let another war come 
in Kansas, and no power on earth can prevent a border 
war between Missouri and Iowa. The line will be drawn 
for ns soon enough by the passions of men. The calm 

deliberations of conventions like these, only prepare the_____ - - „- 

way for it. If we cannot bring it about peaceably, it portance that the discussion must be philosophical, states- 

wili come forcibly, that is all. The great forces of nature I manlike and universal. We hold that government is only 


What a stumbling-block the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence is to modem Democrats. Upon this rock, how¬ 
ever, we wish to build our foundation. We hold, with 
Jefferson, that the people have a right to change their in¬ 
stitutions, and therefore, also the right to assemble to¬ 
gether to deliberate upon the proposed change. The 
Dissolution of the UnioD is just as legitimate a theme for 
deliberation as the formation of a new County—with this 
difference, that the first-named subject is of such great im- 


From The Pittsburgh Chronicle 

Most of our readers intimate with the family of Mr. 
Allen Brown, formerly proprietor of the “Exchange 
Hotel,” now the “ St. Glair," and of “ Brown’s Hotel,” on 
Smithfield Btreet, will recollect an old negresa who walked 
about the house as if she were its mistress, her gaunt and 
attenuated figure betokening her as belonging to another 
generation. As Judy Williams she was known almost 
to every one—her extreme old age and anecdotes of men 
and days which have long since passed away rendering 
her an object of interest. Judy is dead. After a pil¬ 
grimage of one hundred and five years, she quietly 
“ shuffled off this mortal coil,” and to day her remains— 
what wa3 left of her after the wear and tear of a century 
—were consigned to their last resting-place, in the Alle- 
! gheny Cemetery. 

Judy was born in the vicinity of Philadelphia in the 
year 1752, precisely one hundred and five years ago. At 
that early day slavery existed in Pennsylvania, as it does 
now in the South, aud Judy, being a woman of colour 
and the daughter of a slave, was brought up as such i~ 
the house of a Mr. Pressley, who resided in Fhiiadelphu 
r " was subsequently sold to a Mr. SteDchox, a wealthy 
residing in the neighbourhood of that city, and from 
him John Brown, grandfather of the Rev. J. G. Brown, 
pastor of the Associate Reformed Church on Diamond 
street, bought her in 1770. 

In the year 1800 Mr. Brown and his wife removed 
this CouDty, and took up their abode on the well-known 
“ Pumpkin Patch Farm,” in Plnm County. Pittsburgh 

had scarcfilv an existence then, and Western 


It is night. King street seems in a melancholy moo 
The bine arch of heaven is bespangled with twinklii 
stars; the moon has mounted her high throne, and h 
beams, like messengers of love, dance joyfully on the cal 
waters of the bay, so boldly skirted with dark woodlan 
Listen! The dull tramp of the guardman’s horse breal 
the stillness; the measured tread of the heavily arm< 
patrol, with which the little city swarms by night, echo 
aud reechoes in hollow sounds along the narrow street 

A theatre redolent of whiskey and tobacco; a sombr 
looking guard-house, bristling with armed men, who £ 
forth to guard the fears of tyranny or drag in sou 
wretched slave; a shattered court-house with lazy-lookir 
men lounging at its corner, as if they had been employe 
to keep it from tumbling into the street; a castellate 
work-house, grand without, and crammed with heart-sic 
human merchandise within ; a poor-house, crumbling wit 
decay, and in which the infirm and the poor die of trea 
ment that makes one’s heart sicken to contemplate; 
sympathetic old hospital, with its broken verandas an 
its air of particular neglect; a very old-fashioned buildin 
called an orphan’s asylum, before which stands a statue ( 
the elder Chatham, armless from having been dragge 
through the streets by an infatuated mob ; a low, squai 
building, with portholes, called the City Hall; and th 
Citadel, in which, when our youths have “ learned to fig! 
duels,” we teach them how to fight their way out of th 
Union. These are all the public buildings we can boas 
of. Like ancient mounds, they seem reposing in the call 
and serene night. 

Unlike Boston, towering bright and vigorous in th 
atmosphere of freedom, we have no galleries of statuary- 
no conservatories of paintings—no massive edifices ( 
marble, dedicated to art and science—no stately schoo 
houses radiating their light of learning over a peace an 
justice-loving community—no regal Exchange of granit 
and polished marble, emblematic of a thrifty commerci 
The God Slavery (the god we worship) has no use for sue 
temples. His civilization is a doll dead-march ; he is th 
enemy of his own heart. He vitiates and makes drea 
whatever he touches. He wages war against art, scienc 
and civilization; and he trembles at the very sight o 
temples reared for enlightening the masses. Tyranny i 
his law, a cotton bag his judgment seat.— [Justice by thi 
Bye-Wavs— By F. C. Adams. 


THE DISUNION CONVENTION. 


The Criminal Zeitung, in commenting upon the lat 
Disunion Convention held at Worcester, says: 

“ In the South, also, the severance of the Union ha 
been sought for, not, however, to annihilate slavery, bu 
to strengthen it. The most extreme party in the Soutl 
perceives in the Union an eternal danger for the institu 
tion of slavery. This, however, is only a new proof o 
the incompatibility of the two principles, and of the ante 
gonism between them. 

“ The disunionists of the North, in proclaiming thei 
principles openly, display a courage which is deserving o 
acknowledgment, the more so because they are doubtles 
following their true convictions. It can but prove useful i 
the questions which they discuss are ripely’considered, ant 
their reasoning patiently examined. They are right ii 
saying that freedom was the fundamental principle of th' 
American Republic, and that it ought to remain so 
And can it be denied that slavery here forms the mos 
prominent political feature, and the important pivot aroum 
which, for years and years, the whole political activity c 
the United States has turned ? 

“ It is certainly impossible to overrate the overpower 
ing importance of the slavery issue. It was not withou 
fear that the fathers of the Republic united in the Govern 
ment two principles whose antagonism was well knowi 
to them. They foresaw the conflict, but they were con 
vinced that it would be settled peaceably, and they neve 
doubted the victorious power of freedom. They bulievei 
that slavery would never be insisted upon as an institu 
tion of human rights, but that it would be soon abolishei 
by diminishing the territory over which it swayed for s 


They have erred in that; the base slavery principle 
\ far from being now near its end, is manifesting a pre 
dominating power, even where it does not exist legally 
and at this moment it impresses its stamp upon the entir 
character of this Union.” 


SLAVERY—THE FUTURE. 


The London Morning Herald says : 

“ Slavery in the United Statra, surrounded as it is bj 
a free race and free institutions, must gradually dwindh 
and eventually disappear ; and although the white popu 
lation of the Southern States stand in awe of negro vio 
fence now, the ground for their apprehension must insen¬ 
sibly give way, until slavery and all its evil con3equencei 
have passed away like an evil dream.” 


We are of a different opinion. Formerly the slave 
owners used to say that slavery would ultimately b< 
abolished, either by sending the slaves to Africa, or bj 
colonizing them in separate communities on this continent 
or in St. Domingo. Now no one talks so in the South 
The modern doctrine is that slavery ought to be per 
petuated, and we have no doubt that it will be extend® 
over Mexico and the Central American States if there ii 
a continuance of the Union between the free and slave 
States, for in that case the Federal Government will be 
able to employ large armies and fleets in the enslavement 
of the Western world.— European. 


OLMSTED'S TRAVELS IN SLAVE STATES 


had scarcely an existence then, and Western Pennsylvania 
was little better than a wilderness. Judy accompanied 
Mr. Brown, and from that time until her death, which 
took place yesterday, she has remained in the Brown 
family. 

In 1813, Mr. Brown gave her her freedom. She was 
then active and vigorous, and continued so until 1830, 
when she gradually commenced failing, and, although ber 
memory continued good and all her faculties remained in 
the best order, she was incapable of physical labour, and 
lived on the bounty of Mr. Allen Brown, whom she bad 
nursed, and who, up to the hour of ber death, treated her 
with the greatest attention and kindness. 

She had a vivid recollection of the events of the Revo¬ 
lutionary war, and had seen some of the ablest leaders in 
that sanguinary struggle—Gen. Washington, Arnold, 
Lafayette, and the unfortunate Andre. The appearance 
of the Father of his Country at this early day she could 
graphically describe, as she had seen him frequently at 
the house of Mr. Stenohos, which wm ft hied of head- 


In so great a work as the destruction of slavery, ii 
must needs be that many instruments Bball be employed. 
The voice must do its work, the pen its work. There is 
a function for the pulpit, a part for ecclesiastical bodies' 
a portion for public sentiment to perform; a part for 
political parties, for newspapers and for books. One by 
one these influences are being developed. It is one of the 
encouraging evidences that God is guiding that work 
which, doabtless, he inspired, that ail appropriate influ¬ 
ences are circling into conjunction, and beginning to bear 
upon this terrible Kingdom of Darkness. 

Among the excellent things done, the two works of Mr. 
Olmsted ought to he mentioned. These are calculated to 
produce results that belong to no other instrumentality. 
The first volume is estitled “The Sea-Board Slave 
States; ” the second, “ Olmsted’s Texas Journey.” Mr. 
Olmsted evinces great sagacity, quickness of observation, 
perfect simplicity and honesty, rare good-nature and 
kindness, and a special tact at reproducing the scenes, 
conversations and experiences which moved him, so that 
they shall seem almost as vivid to the reader. There is 
an immense amount of information in these volumes. 
They cannot be read without a salutary impression. 
There are two classes of men who will be more benefited 
by them than others—Southern gentlemen, who are 
candid, and willing to hear their institutions discussed by 
an honest and frank man. We also commend it to those 
conservative and scrupulous Northern men who dread 
Abolitionists, and think that they are a greater evil than 
even slavery itself- ri ' ere , are thousands of very soft- 
footed meD, who walk very circumspectly in the presence 
of slavery, lest by some too plain word they should threw 
it into paroxysms of anger, and cause it, like the asp, to 
sting itself and become worse than it now is. Such most 
meek and harmless men shield their eves from even the 
mild light of The Independent; they would go stone blind 
at The Liberator or The Anti-Slavery Standard. 
The-gives them a gracious twilight more con¬ 
genial, and the-enables them to open their eyes to 

the _ fall, without being pained by a single ray of light 
It is the very paradise of bats. Now, such excellent 
gentlemen would not dread a book not written by an 
Abolitionist nor by a Controversialist—a book that sup¬ 
ports no particular party, and has no theory, but which 
honestly expresses what an educated gentleman farmer 
saw and thought, as he traversed the slave States. It 
will give food for reflection, it will strengthen the diges¬ 
tion in such men, and prepare them, by-ind-by, to dare 











iry district. j uure 
lo permanent good. 


both to speak and to act for the nglrt agaiDst; to „ --c 
We eordid'y ^^bhcan organiLiions to , ' 

good thing for :E”tioo in every district, 
several were put -nto o.ro^^ ^ ^ do 

! « m «^ J“/mav surely take comfort in the beU V u» u( 
P, 1 ^ Hye fo^o no more, he lias made an honourable 
and" miorLt contribution to those influences which shall 

,Slv free our land from the unutterable degradations 
KSSs “f slavery.-//. W. Beecher, in The Inde¬ 
pendent- _._~_ 

,i. tjndERW(JOD AND HIS VIRGINIA 

M NEIGHBOURS. 

From Tlio Evening Post. 

A MR. Ashby, of Markham, Virginia, sent us a letter 
a few weeks since, which we published, in reply to Mr. 
Underwood’s statement of the circumstances attenaing 
his recent explulsion from Virginia. The substa, 

Mr. Ashby’s letter was embodied in the following p 

° “As Chairman of the Vigilance Committee te winch 
he alludes I pronounce tliestotem^ ^ 

the 5art M any Ser of that committee to 
existed on tne pa t J Underwood on the day he 

offer personal yiotence to Mi^u had 

M 601 Underwood M the calm and deliberate determina- 
^ Vlr community to require him to leave the State 
for hfe active intermeddling with existing institutions, and 
after we had offered to defend him from persona harm 
dnrinc the time it might be necessary for lnm to close his 
5S, our duties were discharged* We were not even 
authorized to carry their determination into effect. 

« I lfeve, moreover, taken pains to ascertain from gen¬ 
tlemen in every way reliable, and who were at Mr. Under¬ 
wood’s house on the 30th day of December, until late in 
the afternoon, how far the rumours to which he alludes 
were circulating in that neighbourhood, and they assure 
me that they never heard one breath of such report. 
Under the circumstances I pronounce, and am prepared 
to prove, the whole statement as utterly false and entirely 
without foundation. 

« Tours with respect, Turner Ashby. 1 

By way of a rejoinder to Mr. Ashby, we have received 
the following letter and enclosure from Mrs. Underwood • 

BETTER FROM MRS. JOHN C. UNDERWOOD. 

Paris, Ta., Jan. 30,1857. 

To the mums of The Evening Post. 

In the absence of Mr. Underwood, who has gone to 
seek a new home for his family somewhere in a land of 
liberty, I send you some statements in reply to the false¬ 
hoods which appeared in your paper over the signature 
of Mr. Turner Ashby, dated January 14. I have long 
known this Mr. Ashby, even before he held his present 
distinguished official positions, viz., Chairman of a 
“ Vigilance Committee,” and “ Captain of the Patrol,” 
and Ion" before he bad become such an accomplished 
letter writer. I knew him before the death of his rich 
grandfather, who, being poisoned by his body servant, left 
a fine fortune to Mr. Ashby and his two brothers. But 
Mr Ashby has also been a traveller. Some years ago he 
went as far north as Pittsburgh, hunting a runaway negro, 
and, as he had a warrant from the Governor of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, charging the negro with larceny, and a number of 
officers to aid him, and as he came up to the negro and 
had a full sight of him, near the city of Pittsburgh, he 
would undoubtedly have caught him if the black boy had 
not been too smart for his pursuers and got away from 
them by means of the underground railroad, or some 
other device beyond the ken of the illustrious captain. 
After his return from the North, he talked of going South 
as far as Mexico to try and extricate one of his brothers, 
who was accused of “ active intermeddling with existing 
institutions,’’ in takmg property contrary to law in that 
country, whose liberty and life had thereby been put in 1 
jeopardy. Since then he has raided in Markham, not an 
incorporated or very extensive town, but containing a 
post-office and two or three dwelling-houses, besides the 
commercial establishment owned in part by Mr. Ashby, 
who, more fortunate than his brothers, still retains a por¬ 
tion of his inheritance. In this establishment, refresh¬ 
ments of a certain kind may be obtained, and it is quite 
a resort for a certain class of persons who delight in 
spirited and exciting amusements. Daring the last month, 
I regret to say that one of the guests or customers of this 
house was so much overcome by the intoxicating cup that 
it proved fatal to him. He was first cousin to Mr. Tur¬ 
ner Ashby, and I will be charitable enough to believe 
that Mr. Ashby himself had indulged rather freely in his 
own potations when he wrote that letter denying the 
quotations from Mr. Underwood’s letter, every one of 
which I know to be strictly and entirely true ; one extract 1 
I will make from Mr. Ashby’s letter, and then leave it to 
a discriminating public to say who is the falsifier. “ 1 
utterly deny that the intention existed on the part of any 
member of that committee to offer personal violence to 
Mr. Underwood on the day he specifies, or at any other 
time.” Now, the day Mr. Underwood, with Mr. Strong 
of your city, reached Markham in the cars, as soon as Mr. 
Ashby, chairman, &c., heard it, he rushed out like a mad¬ 
man and exclaimed, “ Tar and feathers; let’s give him a 
coat of tar.” My authority for this statement is Dr. 
Thos. H. Fisher, an “ eye witness,” and as respectable a 
gentleman as lives in Fauquier County. 

Very respectfully, Maria G. Underwood. 

LETTER FROM MARIA SLAUGHTER. 

Culpepper Co., Va., February 3,1857. 

To the Editorsrf The New York Evening Post. 

I have been requested by a friend to state in a letter 
to The Evening Post the facts as they occurred under my 
immediate observation, and in my presence, at the resi¬ 
dence of John C. Underwood, on the 30th day of Dec., 

1856. Late in the afternoon of said day, Mr. Feltner 
called with % message from Mr. Lindsey to Mr. Under¬ 
wood, that he must immediately prepare for the reception 1 
of a Vigilance Committee which was coming on with 
very hostile intentions. The fears of his female friends 
were greatly excited at the intelligence, and they urged 
him to leave them as soon as possible. His little son, 
however, did not sympathize with the ladies, and advised 
a further supply of powder and ball, whose advice was 
adopted, after which the neighbours were notified, and 
were preparing to defend him, when they received the in- 1 
telligence of the death of the individual to whom Mr. 
Underwood alludes in his communication of January 1st, 

1857. Being myself a slaveholder, I, of course, do not 
concur with Mr. Underwood in his views on the subject 
of slavery; but, having been present at his house during 
the whole time of the excitement, know that his state¬ 
ment of facts, in his communication above alluded to, is 
literally true, and that Turner Ashby is labouring under 
a misapprehension in regard to them. 

In reference to the rumours circulated in the neighbour¬ 
hood, of violence towards Mr. Underwood, some opinion 
may be formed from the following extract from a letter, 
addressed to Mrs. Underwood by her aunt, living near 
Markham Station, and dated Dec. 28,1856 : 

“ My dear Maria : I scarcely know how to write 
yourself, or Mr. Underwood, to endeavour once more 
bring to your minds the real state of public feeling against 
Mr. Underwood. The feeling is one of intense and proper 
resentment against aDy man who advocates, as Mr. Under¬ 
wood does, and uses all means to propagate, his principles 
in a slave State. The people will not much longer tole¬ 
rate his presence in this country; he is id danger of the 
very worst treatment. 

“ Let me assure you once more of the deep-seated re¬ 
solves on the part of the people against Mr. Underwood, 
and urge you to use your influence with him to advertise 
and sell every dollar’s worth of land, as well as his per¬ 
sonal property, and quit the country altogether. This is 
no idle advice, and let me beg of you to be guided by it.” 

In other neighbourhoods, the excitement was quite as 
great as that about Markham Station, the residence of | 
Mr. Turner Ashby. 

Very respectfully, Maria Slaughter. 

LETTER FROM MARTIN FELTNER. 

Paris, Va., Jan. 30,1857. 

I felt it my unpleasant duty, late on the 30th day of 
December last, to be the bearer of a friendly message to 
J. O. Underwood, one of the most obliging and accom¬ 
modating neighbours I have ever known, that, in the opi 
moil of a merchant and postmaster of the neighbourhood 
—Mr. J. T. Lindsey—it would be necessary for Mr. 
Underwood to leavo his home immediately to avoid vio¬ 
lence from some of his fellow-citizens who differed with him 
on the subject of slavery, and I did convey to him that 
message. Martin Feltner. 

SEIZUR E OF A S LA VER. 

Some time in the month of December last, a Cuban or 
Spaniard arrived in this city from Havana with a well-1 
filled purse, the contents of which he intended to invest 
in the purchase of a cargo of “ black ivory.” Before he ' 
had eaten his first meal in his hotel, his presence and in¬ 
tentions were known to some of the detectives attucked 
to Uncle Sam’s civil service, and a watch was set upon 
I ac tions. After some consultation with certain parties 
nere, whose business mainly consists in advising adven- 
,°J his class, the schooner Jane P. Glover, of Har- 
w,. t ’ Jzf 8 ’’ ™ aa purchased, and the usual complement of 
water-oasks stowed in her hold. Having a coasting 
JSt rive? e "i PUt °T ’Certain place* on the (’ * 
detection should she attempt herc^'Ate that ate 


v Lon¬ 


don, and receive from her the'contain cri 
together witli the usual stores of beam r 

Courts hereiZinf ew of lhe rnIm g o{ the 

to warrant a convi^ti™** 6 “-’““I? 4 of evidence sufficient 
of Connecticut b glVG ** "******* a taste 

sent by District-Attorn \ 8 T 6 means the information 

Connecticut leak^ t 0 ut Z.i M w kC ? n L- t ° hla , colleague in 
schooner 


and put off into the Sound, whither the sloop followed 

Frightened by the action of the Connecticut Marshal, 
the schooner would not take her stores on board, and they 
were therefore brought to this port by the Bloop, surrep¬ 
titiously transferred to the bark Pampillia, and are now 
probably in Havana, or very nearly so, together with the 
purchaser of the schooner. After beating about for some 
time the schooner returned to this port, and was last 
week seized, by order of District-Attorney McKeon, as a 
slaver.— Tribune. ___________ 


National ^nti-3laufri; Stattbar&. 


WITHOUT OONOJ 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1867. 

LETTER OF REMONSTRANCE. 

We have received from the Rev. William W. Patton, late 
of Hartford, Ct., a letter complaining of injustice in our 

_ (Standard, Jan. 17) of his book entitled “ Slavery 

and Infidelity.” We cheerfully give place to his letter, 
calling onr readers to witness that we intrude into the 
of theological controversy no further than ii 
necessary to reply to his charges. 

I the Editors of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Messrs. Editors: Your paper of the 17th inst. contains at 
editorial review of my little work on “ Slavery and Infidelity,’ 
so very unjust that I feel constrained to ask space enough in 
your columns to deny all its principal allegations. Yon concede 
to mean intelligent and zealous opposition to slavery, bat assort I 
that in discussing the relations of the subject to infidelity I have | 
manifested ntter confusion of mind as to the genuine idea of 
both Christianity and infidelity, and have consequently recog¬ 
nised those as Christians whose lives are at war with the doc¬ 
trines and precepts of Jesns, and stigmatized as infidels those 
who are receiving Christ’s words and obeying his command. 
And, as though this were not folly enough, yon charge that my 
only reason for aocusing the latter class of infidelity is, that 
they have inculcated the same views which I advocate myself 
in the book under review, to wit, that if slavery can be fairly 
sustained from the Bible, then the evidence for the inspiration 
of the Bible is practically destroyed. I think I have truly stated 
yonr allegation in a condensed form, and, to the whole and to 
every part, I plead not gnilty, and assert, on the cpntraiy, that 
the mental confnsion and the lack of logic are in yourselves 
alone, and that no discriminating reader of the book would 
reach similar conclusions concerning its meaning and argu- 

You forget the double use of the word “ Christian.” When 
used in opposition to the word infidel, it often denotes abeliever 
in the Divine authority of the Bible. When used in opposition 
to an irreligious person, a man of the world, it denotes one who 
conforms his heart and life to the requirements of the Christian 
religion. You have confounded these different meanings and 
then endeavoured to transfer the result and confnsion 
little book. Wherever in that book I have seemed to you to 
endorse the Christian character of ministers and Churches who 
were snataining slavery, it has been in no other sense than as 
appealing to those who believed in the true and complete inspi¬ 
ration of the Scriptures, who professed to be preaching “ the 
gospel,” and who wished to prevent the spread of infidelity. I 
put the case, as it actually stands in an intellectual point of | 
view, between them as pro-slavery defenders of the inspired 
volume and anti-slavery infidels, that they may see that their 
love and practice of slavery as a so-called “ Bible institution ” 
is a refutation of their own arguments against infidelity. I 
conceive a slaveholding Christianity to be a contradiction 
terms, and hold that individuals and churches who persist in 
the practice of slaveholding, after the light has reached them, 
forfeit a claim to recognition asChristian. Moreover, I have for 
twenty years asserted as folly as yonrselves that “ the gospel 
is not preached at the South in any complete or satisfactory 
sense. The passage which yon cite to the contrary is a repre¬ 
sentation of what an infidel at the South would naturally sup¬ 
pose from the state of things around him, as the connection 
clearly indicates. 

Now, as to the assertion that I have charged infidelity upon 
a certain class of anti-slavery men, only because they have pro¬ 
claimed similar views with myself on the above point, thi 
is almost too ridiculous to notice. It is not so. Their infidelity 
consists not in their anti-slavery views, not in holding that a 
pro-slavery book conld not be from God, bnt in denying the 
plenary inspiration of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, 
in ridiculing the idea of taking the Bible as an infallible guide 
in doctrine and duty, and pouring contempt upon allowing onr 
faith to be prescribed by the writings of any man who 
lived. Such a position is infidel, whether held by an 
slavery or a pro-slavery man, by a moral person or an immoral 
one, and as a Christian (in both senses) I have no fellowship i 
with it. If yon have not heard and read anything from the 
I class in question expressive of such views, I have, and there 
I is no mental confusion in pointing out its infidelity. It does 
not make a man intellectually a Christian that be believes 
I Jesus to have been a very good man and a very wise teacher. 
An Atheist might affirm it, and much more a Deist. If men do 
not accept the Bible as the inspired word of God, an all-suffi¬ 
cient and the only sufficient rule of faith and practice, they 
must not wish to he considered other than infidel. My book 
was intended to show the pro-slavery churches and ministers 
that they are putting arguments into the months of one clai 
of infidels. This it accomplishes. 

Yours truly, Wm. W. Patton. 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 23,1857. 

We are not in the least surprised that our friend dis¬ 
claims the imputation of confusion of mind and incorrect¬ 
ness of reasoning; the person to whom these characteris¬ 
tics belong is usually the last to discover them, and also 
the last to appreciate the soundness of the argument 
which exposes his mistakes. 

We still take for granted good intentions on the part of I 
Mr. Patton. If we err in this, we have the satisfaction of 
erring on the side of charity. Wedonotdonbthishonesty J 
when he says, “ I think I have truly stated your allega- 
and yet, in this letter, he twice represents us as 
having Btated that his “ only ” reason for classing anti¬ 
slavery men as infidels is their assumption that if slavery ] 
could he fairly sustained from the Bible, this would showi 
not that slavery was right, hut that the Bible was wrong. 
Our statement was, that, on precisely this ground, many 
of the churches and clergy had stigmatized the Abolition¬ 
ists as infidels, and that Mr. Patton joined in the cry. We 
did not say that the above was his only reason. It was 
part of oar business to guess at reasons which he did not 
specify. But he certainly wrote this hook in the interest 
of the Church, that which calls itself the Orthodox or Evan¬ 
gelical CIrarch, a vast affiliated body, consisting of many 
individual churches North and South, reciprocally recog¬ 
nising each other as “ Christian churches,” though many 
of them hold slaves, and reciprocally calling their clergy- 
Miuisters of Christ,” though many of them defend 
slaveholding. If we understand the force of language, he 
certainly means to represent this sisterhood of churches 
the true Church of Christ, and their ordained ministersi 
as the true ministers of the religion of Christ, and that I 
this “ Christian ” character is not destroyed by the prac¬ 
tice and defence of slaveholding on the part of some, and 
the acknowledgment of these as Christians on the part of 
the rest. 

On the other hand, Mr. Patton certainly says (Slavery 
and Infidelity, p. 8), “ Among the subjects which have 
afforded infidels the occasion of an attack upon the reli¬ 
gion of Christ is slavery.” He certainly refers (through¬ 
out the book, as well as on p. 8) to “ anti-slavery princi¬ 
ples ” as “ used by skeptics,” and certainly designates Mr. 
Garrison, the pioneer of anti-slavery, as an “Infidel 
reformer ” (p. 63), though he has for twenty-five years 
been urging this nation to follow the spirit, precepts and 
example of Christ in breaking off from oppression, and 
vainly calling to repentance, as “ guilty of a heinous sii 
in the sight of God,” the very Church from the shelter of | 
which Mr. Patton now stigmatizes him as an infidel. 

We by no means “ forget the double use of the word 
Christian,” and we will presently give Mr. Patton and his 
Church the benefit of Mb two definitions. But while 
shall endeavour to give that word its appropriate me: 
ing when we use it, we shall strenuously protest against 
the perversion of applying it to such ministers and 
churches as either hold slaves, or defend slaveholding, or 
fraternize with those who do either, as Christians. Mr. 
Patton holds “ that individuals and churches who persist 
... the practice of slaveholding after the light has reached 
them forfeit a claim to recognition as Christians.” Indeed 1 
Are they then Christian individuals or Christian churches 
at all before the light has reached them? Or must the 
salt of the earth ” be resalted by applications from with¬ 
out? Or, to use Mr. Patton’s own representation, is the 
Church (which has all along claimed the credit of being 
Christian on the ground of believing the inspiration of the 
Bible, without obeying its precepts) to he enlightened by the 
quotations, from that very Bible, of those whom she oppro- 
briously calls infidels, and to he purified by adopting into 
her life their representations of its meaning ? We seriously 
ask Mr. Patton whether men are made Christians by 
believing and upholding the inspiration of a rule to which 
the course of their lives is directly opposed ? and how ho 
accounts for it that the men whom he calls Infidels have | 
and practised the doctrine of the Bible respecting slavery 
belter than the men whom he calls Christians ? It seems to 
us that be has reversed the proper application of these 
rms. 

Mr. Patton says the word “Christian” has a “double 
ie,” and gives these two definitions of ita meaning. I 
i. “A believer in th* Divine au^rity of the Bible.”] 


“ One who conforms his heart and life to the require-1 
ments"of the Christian religion.” 

Of course we have a right to apply these two definitions 
to that institution existing among us in the United States, 
North and South, which Mr. Patton calls the Christian 
Church, and which also calls itself the Orthodox or Evan¬ 
gelical Church. Remembering that, with the exception 
of a few numerically insignificant sects and fractions of] 
sects, these Churches, North and South, reciprocally 
recognise each other as Christians, irrespective of the fact 
that some of them practise and defend slaveholding, let 

inquire by which of Mr. Patton’s definitions, or whether 
by both, they can be classed as Christians. 

From such classification under the second definition they 

•e barred by its very terms. Whether holding slaves, or 
defending, or even recognising, slaveholding as Christian 
they do not “ conform their hearts and lives to the require¬ 
ments of the Christian religion.” Mr. Patton’s own letter, 
above, says, “ I conceive a slaveholding Christianity to be 
a contradiction in terms,” and in this judgment Mr. Gar¬ 
rison and ourselves heartily coincide. 

Tlie claim, then, of the American Evangelical Church 
to he a Christian Church must rest on the first definition, 
if it has any foundation at all; and we cheerfully concede 
that in their creeds, sermons, prayers and tracts, they 
profess themselves “ believers in the Divine authority of) 
the Bible.” This constitutes, on Mr. Patton’s own show¬ 
ing, their sole claim to rank as Christians. 

But, even conceding, for the sake of argument, that the 
Churches really believe what they profess to believe, dm 
this substantiate their claim to the title of Christian ? 
the definition a sound one ? And when you have got e 
the honest declaration that a man “ believes in the Divine 
authority of the Bible,” are you so well assured of his | 
character as to venture to pronounce him a Christian ? 

If we try the case by Scripture, Mr. Patton is convicted 
ont of his own mouth ; for he has already declared (p. 68) 
“Never was the epistle of James more needed, and 
should be preached until we lay stress on holiness as fully 
as upon doctrine.” But his definition No. 1, the only one 
under which the Church can find a title to the name of 
Christian, says nothing about holiness; it makes “doc¬ 
trine” the one thing needful. But James scouts as absurd ] 
the pretension of any man to have faith without works, 
and tells those who present “belief” as their claim to| 
favourable consideration, that the devils believe as much 
as they, hut are no whit the better for it. James ii, 14-26. 

If we appeal to the facts of daily life, the case is no 
better. Take the first dozen sailors that you find swearing I 
on the wharf, or the first dozen rowdies you find drinking 
in a grog-shop, or the first dozen young men you find 
riding or sailing on a Sunday—take each of them aside I 
and ask him seriously, “ Do you believe in the Divine 
authority of the Bible ? ” and three-quarters of them will 
honestly answer “ yes.” But does this belief show them 
to be Christians ? Put the same question to Dr. Onder- 
donk or to Dr. Southside Adams, and they will give the 
same answer, with a solemn emphasis, seeming to proceed 
from the very bottom of their waistcoats. But are they 
Christians any more for that ? And every slaveholding 
parson in the South will give the same answer. Are they 
Christians any more for that ? 

Numbers of the statements given by the American] 
Tract Society of the conversion of desperately wicked 
men expressly state that they always believed the Divine 
authority of the Bible. Were they therefore always Chris¬ 
tians ? 

The definition seems an unsound one. Bnt its unsound¬ 
ness is not attributable to any haste in the writing of Mr. j 
Patton’s letter. The same statement is made in the very 
opening of his book (p. 5). “ The Bible is the word of | 
God. This is the truth which runs a dividing line between 
infidels and Christians.” Of course, then, whatever] 
drunkard, or swearer, or adulterer, or slaveholder, 
devil believes the Bible to be the word of God is 
Christian, according to Mr. Patton’s definition. 

Mr. Patton calls William Lloyd Garrison an infidel.] 
We regard him as not only a Christian, hut one of the 
moat faithfnl and effective preachers of Christianity in this 
country. This conclusion, of course, proceeds from our 
idea of what Christianity is, which we will briefly 
by way of information to Mr. Patton (and of counterpoise 
to his own definitions previously quoted), yet with the 
distinct understanding that The Standard is not to be ] 
thrown open to theological controversy. 

We understand by Christianity the rule of life taught j 
and exemplified by Jesus of Nazareth, called Christ . 

Since the abstracts or summaries of this < 'hristian rule I 
of life which other man hn-Ye attemjr .J ... :„uik. ■ 
materially varied from each other, and given rise «o 
less theological controversies, we choose,- j- mo9t salisfac 
tory and reliable, the summary which Jean- irnself mad, 
and we decline to accept any different one “ is as 
follows: 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On ] 
these two commandments hang all the Law and the Pro¬ 
phets.” 

Since differences of opinion have existed as to who if 
the “neighbour” spoken of in this summary of Chris-] 
tianity, and how we are to manifest our “ love ” for him, 
we choose, as most satisfactory and reliable, the explana- ] 
tion of these matters given by Jesus himself, and we d 
cline to accept any different one. This explanation 
found in the stories of the Good Samaritan (Luke x), and | 
of the Judgment (Matt, xxv), and it defines the neighbour 
to be any one who needs help that we can give, and loving ] 
him to he giving Mm that help. 

Since we cannot look into the hearts of men, to read 
there whether they comply with these requisitions of the 
Christian rule, and thus entitle themselves to be called 
Christians, and since materially different opinions have 
existed upon that matter also, we choose, as most satisfac¬ 
tory and reliable, the statement given by Jesus himself] 
upon that subject, and we decline to accept any different] 
one. This statement is, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them” (Matt, vii, 20). 

Such is our idea of what Christianity is, and of what | 
a Christian is, and of what persons are Christians. If Mr. 
Patton chooses to call the persons answering to this] 
description “ infidels,” we can’t help it, and we are not | 
concerned about it. If he chooses to add to, or alter, the 
summary (above quoted) which Jesus himself made of] 
his own doctrine, we shall not admit that he thereby 
makes it any more Christian. And if the addition which 
he attempts to make, and to represent as an integral and 
essential part of what Jesns taught, is not only different | 
from his own summary (above quoted), hut was not even 
in existence until long after the death and burial of Jesus | 
(like the New Testament, the Athanasian creed, 
Westminster Assembly’s catecMsm), we shall certainly 
consider bis claim presumptnons and futile. 

Infidelity, when truly defined, is the exact counterpart 
of Christianity. As the latter consists in fidelity to God 
and to the neighbour, the former, on the other hand, is 
neither more nor less than unfaithfulness (infidelity) to 
God, exhibited in disobedience to His law written 
heart, and in the violation of the obligations of onr com¬ 
mon humanity. This definition accords with common 
sense, with etymology, and with the teachings of Prophets 
and ApoBtles and of Jesus Mmself. It goes to the root of 
the matter, piereing through all the shams of creed and 
dogma and touching the very springs of life and character. 
He who hath not “ the spirit of Christ ” (the spirit of love 
and obedience), however “ evangelical ” may be his theory 
of the Scriptures or of any other question of theology, is 
“ none of His,” but an infidel; while he who has that 
spirit, however mistaken he may be in Ms creed, is the 
true disciple. It is important, no doubt, that men should 
hold sound opimona in matters of theology, but they may 
he very orthodox in tMs respect and yet be infidels, or 
very heterodox and yet be Christians. He is the Christian 
who loves what ChriBt loved, who devotes his life to the 
great objects in behalf of which all His activities were 
employed, and who cherishes and exhibits His spirit of] 
love and good-will. The infidel, on the other hand, is he 
whose life is ruled by selfishness and not by love, who 
scoffs at the Higher Law and accepts for doctrines the 
commandments of men, who stops Ms ears at the cry of | 
suffering humanity and denies Christ in the persons of the 
least and lowest of God’s children. It is not among the 
least of the rewards conferred by a beneficent Providence 
upon those who have borne the cross of Anti-Slavery, that 
they have been taught this great truth, nor the least of] 
the benefits conferred upon the world by the Anti-Slavery 
Movement, that it has unmasked the hypocrisy and j nfl _ 
delity of the American Church and Ministry. Mr. Patton, 
from his place in the bosom of that Church, may hurl his 
accusing shafts at the Christ-like advocates of emanci¬ 
pation, denying them the Christian name, and deluding 
Mmself meanwhile with the idea that he is doing God 
service ; bnt truth shall conquer at the last, and those 
whom he brands as infidels be revered by an enlightened ] 

, posterity as the men who, in times of national degeneracy j 


and In the presence of iniquities which broke out w«u 
leprous defilement in Church and State, redeemed the 
of Christianity from reproach. 


TEE TWO ANTEONYS. 

None of our readers can have forgotten the case of 
Anthony Burns, a coloured man, who was arrested in 
Boston, more than two years since, as an escaped chattel, 
belonging to some person down South, and, perhaps, they 
may also remember with what alacrity he was sent back 
at the expense of the Government. We have lately heard 
of another Anthony, also a coloured man—Anthony 
Adams—in whose case the Government appears to have 
taken less interest. Anthony Adams was a free man, and 
belonged to Port Jervis, in this State. In November, 
1856, he shipped as a seaman, on board a schooner, at the 
port of New York, hound to Plymonth, North Carolina, 
where the vessel arrived in dne time, and where Anthony 
taken sick ” and sent by his captain to the Marine 
Hospital. Ho remained ill at this hospital about two 
months, the vessel in the meantime having sailed. On 
his recovery, finding no opportunity of shipping for a 
Northern port, he sought and obtained employment in a 
Ashing smack, remaining in Plymonth, where he enjoyed 
the reputation of a quiet, orderly man. In Jane, 1866, 
he stepped on hoard a steamer lying at the dock, bound 
for Edenton, and, while conversing with an acquaintance, 
was seized by the captain of the steamer, pnt in irons, 
and taken to Edenton Jail as a runaway slave. Edenton 
proved no Eden to poor Anthony. Nobody had the auda¬ 
city, however, to claim him as a chattel, and so he was 
finally tried for the crime of coming to the State to reside, 
of which heinous offence he was convicted and fined $500 
and costs. Of course he had no intention of taking up 
his permanent residence in North Carolina ; and it cer¬ 
tainly was no fault of his that he was in Edenton, having 
been brought there in chains against his will. He conld 
neilhar pay $500 nor 500 cents, and, when a life of bon¬ 
dage stared him frightfully in the face, Hon. R. T. Paine, 
M^-and a few other kind-hearted citizens interested 
themselves in his behalf. The charge on which he had 
been convicted was utterly preposterous and unsustained 
by a particle of evidence; so his new-found friends 
caused the judgment to be set aside; and while he thus 
escaped being sold for the illegal fine, he was still held for 
jail fees, for the payment of which he was liable to become 
a slave. Intelligence of Ms situation was communicated 
to his friends at Port Jervis, when legally avouched affida¬ 
vits of several of the most respectable citizens of that 
town, testifying positively to the fact that Adams was a 
native and free citizen of New York, were promptly for¬ 
warded to Edenton ; but this sort of evidence would not 
do in North Carolina. They must have a witness there 
who conld identify the boy as the particular Anthony 
Adams mentioned in the affidavits. The case was laid be¬ 
fore the Executive of this State, who was requested to 
send an agent for the rescue of Anthony. Gov. Clark 
examined the papers, and decided that he could do nothing 
in the premises at the State’s expense, as it did not appear 
to Mm to have been clearly a case of kidnapping. 

Finally, Hon. James Bennett, of Port Jervis, who knew 
Anthony well, went down to Edenton and obtained Ms 
release by paying about $80 jail fees; and, armed with 
“ pass ” in the form of the certificate of a North Carolina 
Justice, avouched by the Clerk of Chowan County, that 
Adams was a citizen of New York, on Ms way home, in 
charge of Mr. Bennett, they shook the dust of Edenton 
from their feet and started in the direction of the North 
Star. The “ pass ” answered a very passable purpose till 
the travellers had passed the bounds of the State ; bnt it 
would n’t pass them through Portsmouth, Ya. Here they 
were brought to a dead stand, by a demand, on the part 
of the captain of the Baltim»r« boat, on which they de¬ 
sired to take passage, that before proceeding farther, Mr. 
Bennett should produce a living witness in the great city of 
Portsmouth to testify that “ the boy ” was a man and not the 
personal estate of some person other than Mmself. Mr. 
B. remonstrated and exhibited his official papers in vain. 
The paper of the Clerk of Chowan was decidedly at a dis¬ 
count in Portsmouth. Fortunately, Mr. Bennett found a 
•friend in the city who knew enough of the case to remove 
the suspicions of the swaggering captain. But his annoy¬ 
ances were by nc ! • s at an end. On applying for 
tickets at the Baltic, :r railway station he was required, 
as-s preliminary, lo furnish bonds in the sum of $1,000 
ie of absconding merchandise. 
Mr. had not the honour of a single acquaintance 

tM '.v o! Monuments, .uni, finding remonstrance of 
. i . Federal CapttM'(he'Mid 

difficulty in tra-•' „n.h a coloured man), where, 

by the assistance of Senator Seward, he obtained the 
• leans ot passing, with his companion, through Baltimore, 
bat on leaving Washington was subjected to the usual 
annoyance, wMch detained him one night in the city of 
great men and wide streets. He did finally, however, 
with the rescued Anthony, pass the guards of slavery, and 
both breathed freer, if not deeper, when they had left 
Mason and Dixon’s line to south of them. 

Though eases like this, and worse (for there are 
tainly two citizens of New York now enslaved at the 
South, if they are not whipped to death), were piled 
mountains high, we should still, no doubt, find among us 
many good, easy souls, who can’t hear agitation, ready to 
repeat the stale old question, “ What has the North to do 
with slavery l” If it will not be considered impertinent, 
nor be regarded as endangering the stability of the Union,| 
we would respectfully suggest that the State of New York 
has sometMng to do with slavery, namely: to rescue her 
citizens from its foul clutches, and protect them in the 
enjoyment of their Batnral and constitutional rights to 
“ Life, Liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” though 
they should pursue the latter in the direction of the 
Tropics. If the laws of New York are insufficient fo 
protection of the personal liberty of her citizens, they 
should be amended. There is no plainer provision in the 
Constitution of the United States, if that makes any differ¬ 
ence, than that which secures the right of the peaceful 
citizens of one State to travel, unmolested, in any other 
State. It is clear that the General Government will not 
protect the citizens of New York (whether they are white 
or coloured, it does not much matter) in the enjoyment of 
these rights, and as clear that the great State of New 
York should doj t herself. 

If a labouring bondman escape from his cruel task¬ 
master to the North, the army, the navy, the whole power 
of the Government may be brought into requisition to 
restore the sable goods, at any cost of conscience or coin. 
Bnt when a coloured citizen of New York, in the legiti¬ 
mate pursuit of Ms avocation, is seized, in violation alike 
of his natural and constitutional rights, and reduced to 
slavery, the Government is powerless for his relief. No 
U. S. Marshal comes to his rescue ; no troops are called 
out by telegraphic order to unbar his prison doors and 
escort him to his home. Are man’s rights to property, 
especially property in the flesh and blood and bones of his 
fellow-man, so much more sacred than Ms inalienable 
right t-0 Uberty that the one should be the chief end af 
the Government, while the other is trampled under its 
iron heel ? 

Mark the contrast in the cases of Anthony AdamB and 
Anthony Burns. The former, as we have seen, is a free 
Citizen illegally imprisoned. The Union is not endangered 
by the circumstance; no marshals, with posseB, are pnt in 
motion 4 no troops are ordered out; and Anthony Adams 
deems himself fortunate if he can escape a life of slavery 
by paying liberally for his false imprisonment. The other 
Anthony is claimed as the property of the Honourable John 
Snooks, of Snookstown, Georgia. The property escapes 
from Snookstown to New England, and perversely insists 
that it is a man ; and it does appear strangely like a man. 
It eats, drinks, sleeps, walks and talks like a man ; bnt the 
Honourable Snooks insists that it is his property, and 
haughtily demands its immediate restoration to Ms cus¬ 
tody at Snookstown, when, by order of Government, 
Boston Conrt-Honse is put in chains and Court street 
bristles with bayonets till the descendants of Hancock 
and Adams “ conquer their prejudices ” and comply with 
the imperious d emand. _ 

Charles K. Whiffle, of Boston, has been appointed a 
Tract Agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
has accepted the same. Mr. Whipple is admirably quali¬ 
fied for the service he has undertaken to perform. No 

_better understands the principles of the Anti-Slavery 

Movement, or how to apply them more skilfully in all 
their relations to the Government, the Churoh and the 
community. «His labours, we suppose, will be mainly of 

private rather than a public kind, such as visiting men 

i their houses or places of business, and presenting to 
them the claims of the anti-slavery cause, distributing 
tracts and soliciting funds—a service which requiresgreat 
singleness of purpose, indomitable perseverance and 
patience, an equaMmity which no amount of indifference 
or even rudeness can disturb, a quick understanding of 
hnman nature in all its moods, and a tact for speech or 
i silence according to circumstances, In this difficult and 


pie will have the sympathy and cooperation of every ] 
friend of the cause whom ho may meet, and we are equally 
confident that his efforts will be orowned with success. 
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Philadelphia, Feb. 3,1857. 

According to announcement a meeting of the coloured 
citizens of Philadelphia was held in the new Masonic 
Hall,- on Monday evening, 2d inst., to express their views 
relative to the course of David Paul Brown, Jr., United 
States Commissioner, in the late slave case. At an early 
hour the large Hall was crowded with a respectable audi- 
dience of males and females. 

The meeting was organized by calling Geo. W. Goines ] 
to the chair, and appointing Wm. Still Secretary—also, 
the Secretary, Robert Campbell, and Charles H. Bustill 
were appointed a Committee to draw up suitable resolu¬ 
tions for the occasion. While the Committee were pre¬ 
paring business, eloquent speeoheB were made by Miss 
Watkins, Robert Purvis and J. B. Wears, which were re¬ 
ceived by tlio audience with the greatest applause and 
enthusiasm. 

On the return of the Committee, the following preamble 
and resolutions were offered, and, after being warmly 
advocated at length, by Messrs. Wears, Parvis, Bias, 
Bowers, &c., were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas we, the coloured citizens of Philadelphia, feel¬ 
ing aggrieved and outraged at the conduct of David Paul 
Brown, Jr., U. S. Commissioner, in hearing evidence and 
arguments in the case of Michael Brown, an alleged fugi-1 
tive, on the 16th and 17th of January last, in this city, 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our indig¬ 
nation relative thereto; therefore, 

Resolved, That henceforth the colonred citizens of 
Philadelphia look upon David Paul Brown, Jr., as being 
linked with our worst oppressors; ready and willing to 
act as the tool of the vilest slave-catchers; to see coloured 
witnesses ruthlessly insnlted in the witness stand ; and to 
allow slave-catchers to present Power of Attorney wholly 
invalid ; being too ignorant, weak or wilfully blind to fill 
the lowest judicial position. 

Resolved, That every man who directly or indirectly 
aids in the execution of the Fugitive Slave hill merits the 
contempt of humanity, is a traitor to God and his coun¬ 
try, and becomes an object to be despised by every think¬ 
ing being. 

Resolved, That while we deeply sympathize with 
Michael Brown, robbed of his liberty and doomed 
hopeless bondage, we nevertheless trust that many poor 
victims in the South, through his story of freedom, will 
be nerved to adopt the language of Patrick Henry, “ Give 
me liberty or give me death ” I 

Resolved, That the thanks of the coloured citizens of ] 
Philadelphia are especially due to Wm. S. Peirce, Esq., 
for Ms able and manly defence of Michael Brown, ai 
as his unswerving fidelity to the cause of the oppressed 
generally. 

Mr. Purvis addressed the meeting at considerable 
length. The following is a sketch of his remarks: 

Mr. Chairman : The occasion presents itself, not simply, 

I take it, to drag from the obscurity of his daily life that 
moral and inellectual imbecile, who, by some “ ho 
by crook,” occupies the place made vacant by the death 
of the notorious slave-catching Commissioner, Ingraham. 
It is no marvel, sir, that Paul Brown, Jr., should be made 
the puppet to be moved by another hand upon the chess¬ 
board upon which our rights are seemingly staked. Mr. 
Purvis here stated the fact that Brown, Sr., appeared 
during the trial of the ease before the “ boy” Commis¬ 
sioner, countenancing the proceedings, and replied to 
expression of regret that his son should occupy the place 
of Commissioner for such a purpose, that “ you will have 
an honest man to administer the law.” I hold responsible, 
as deserving largely of our condemnation, our once distin¬ 
guished friend, David Paul Brown, formerly the able de¬ 
fender of the victim to American oppression, and who 
could boastingly say that “no fee or reward,” other 
“ than the smiles of an approving conscience,” retained 
Ms services or efforts in Ms behalf. Mr. P. here went into 
a lengthened account of the services of Mr. B., giving him 
great credit for the noble services rendered to the black 
man and speaking of the generouB returns of the colonred 
people by the presentation of some valuable plate, by 
unbounded patronage in his profession, and other evi¬ 
dences of grateful appreciation of what they deemed the 
promptings of a pure philanthropy. Bat, added Mr. P., 
we deal not with the Brown of the past, hut with Mm of 
the present. Judas Iscariot was of the faithful twelve, 
who served his Master; the tempter came and he betrayed 
him. Benedict Arnold — a name which excites every¬ 
where but one feeling of nnmingled execration—stood 
high in the confidence of the American people, i 
officer, a man and a patriot; a base purpose possessed 
him, and he bartered away the fair fame of a spotless 
reputation. The treachery of a Judas and an Arnold dis¬ 
closed their infamy at once; speedy and lasting the reward 
that followed. That of Brown may be slower, but it is 
settled and determined. Mr. P. here alluded to Brown’ 
indifference and refusal to attend slave cases—the dis- 
graseful part he took in the late Presidential campaign- 
his abuse of the Republican candidate, and, finally, the 
use of his son as an instrament to exeente that most 
diabolical enactment, the Fugitive Slave bill. After 
some other remarks, treating of the general aspects of the 
cause of freedom in onr country, Mr. P. closed by saying: 
After all, Mr. Chairman, no betrayal of trusting confi¬ 
dence in any man should discourage us. We should be 
animated by the cheering signs of the times, not the least 
of which is to be found in the developed spirit of the black 
man, determined to be free. For my own part, I declare 
it to be the duty of the slave, when arrested, to settle the 
question of his God-given right to his liberty by a sacrifice 
of his life, allowing no man, however clothed by human 
authority, be he a poltroon U. S. Marshal or a contempti¬ 
ble, puerile Commissioner, to decide that question for 
Mm. The right to be free is his against all the powers 
upon earth. The idea of equal rights cannot be wrested 
from the soul of any man ; no power so omnipote 
can destroy this essence of Divinity, which is inseparable 
from his nature. The holy ardour of inspiration may he 
smothered, lofty desires for valorous deeds annihil 
the spirit of the man may lie braised, bleeding, humbled 
at the feet of a remorseless despotism; but still the living, 
ethereal spark wMch God has placed in the heart of man 
Is there. The time for its full development is at hand. 
Our manhood and claims to equal rights will yet, and 
speedily, be acknowledged by this oppressive and guilty 
nation. Take courage ; trust in God and our own right 
arms. 

—However Mr. Commissioner Brown may regard this 
expression from a proscribed class, doubtless, if he had been 
present, he would have been fully convinced, by the large 
and respectable audience, the tone and firmness of the 
speakers, and the intense indignation manifested through¬ 
out, of the inexpressible contempt felt for Mm by every 
lover of freedom amongst the colonred people of Phila¬ 
delphia. _ w. s. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 

We trust that no reader of The Standard will overlook 
the advertisement, which has appeared in its columns for 
several weeks past, of a State Anti-Slavery Convention, 
lo he held in ALBANY on Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
next. The views of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
have rarely been presented at the Capital of the State, 
and it is proposed now that the whole gospel of Anti- 
Slavery, “ without concealment and without compromise,” 
shall be uttered there from the lips of some of its foremost 
champions, in the ears of such of the citizens and members 
of the Legislature as can be induced to listen. The Con¬ 
vention ought to be sustained by the personal presence 
and cooperation of every Abolitionist in the State who 
can afford the time and expense of attendance. Every 
earnest friend of the cause, whether agreeing with the 
American Society in all respects or not, is earnestly 
invited ; and sorely, if eloquent speaking is a temptation, 
the inducement to attend could not well be greater. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Parker Pills- 
bnry, Rev. S. J. May, Charles L. and Sarah P. Remond, 
Aaron M. Powell and Susan B. Anthony are all expected 
to be present. Messrs. Garrison and Pillsbury, indeed, 
have been in the State, in attendance upon other Conven¬ 
tions, during the past week, and will be at Utica on Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday next; while Mr. Phillips, being engaged 
at Hudson on Wednesday, is not likely to disappoint those 
who may be attracted by the prospect of hearing him. 
The other speakers have been labouring in the State for 
some time past, and their friends need not be under any 
apprehension that they will fail to be present. Let the 
friends of the canse then, far and near, respond to this 
call, and come to Albany in multitudinous array. The 
question of Disumon, we presume, will be the principal 
topic of discussion, and we rejoice in the prospect of its 


circumstances Ukeu, 
earnest and, we hope, the candid 
least who have hitherto contemplated it f ,on «T 
sphere of preju dice and misapprehe nsion ° llgh a » at^ 

mB LAB0V ™^l ^ rr ^ 

■mUDLOWVIlt p t 

the Editors of The National Anti-Stavery SuZ,„' 2 », 18SJ 
Hoping it would subserve the inteL^’ ' 
mse to give a little review of what its a atlt Naw 
to promote it, I weald say that Sallie H? 8 ar * do2* 
labouring in this (Tompkins) and C a y Utr ,fp ' ey ^ J* 8 
three months, up to the 8th inst.; sinee «. ° Unt y the u 
County, where she now is doing a 1,1 Con> 

doubt. In this section her influence has iT^’ *>tW? 
tary in removing prejudice from honest *2^9% 
pie’s nnnds m relation to the institution ft rT ^ Pel 
Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. Garrison and his f ■ 

Her faithfulness in this direction is Wortl/ 1 ^ 8 ’ 
and the ohnoxiousness of radical anti-sW? ° f irnit ali 0n ' 
appears as her inspired rebukes reach the 
vert the soul, winning it to a higher lif e ^ aB fi co D 
will of God. May she continue her ap08 ,, ‘? at to tt„ 
cause until the last manacle upon'the last 1 ^ in this 
melted, and the last tyrant’s stony heart T 6 ’ 3 ,J % i, 
a fleshy heart is substituted in place thereofi r°' Ved a » 
a part of Caynga County, Miss .Holley fleJ . * th i« an 
gladly. 

souls, and of our glorious Union, and mav f ans °^ir 
munity; they, in three or fo M 


part of Caynga County, Miss .Holley flel . 1 
thirty lectures. The people heard her gladi^' 
a few conservators, who are the especial sr v i . l ,^. exce !>iin ; 
glorious ~ 

every community; 

the doors of the churches to be Closed asa‘ ’ ’"' USe< l 
the stale cry that Bhe was a “disorganize 
churches to pieces, &c. (removing them from a . tcatin g 
foundations might he added). Now, why , saD % 
If their Church he founded upon a Rock, the S ° 8eas4tiv «l 
cannot prevail against it. Alas, how muchT^ 0 ^ 611 
poor, weak, outcast, despised Abolitionist m ** a 
stone from the foundation of such an edifice! 6 R Vea 0ae 
know full well that their Church is resting nnonth ^ 
of the poor slave victims of the Southern Dr - ° 6 
and their unholy alliance in this blood-guilty ' SW ' tlotlEe 
ship of Union; hence their dread of the agitatio° PartDer ' 
delicate subject. The churches closed against^- ^ 
anti-slavery apostles are the Presbyterian church f ° ! 
village and the Presbyterian chnreh of p; T „ °* 
and Northville. Mr. Franklin, the minister at p; 0t0Cts 
ners, I understand, was instrumental in getting W C ° r ’ 
tion passed in the Caynga Presbytery refusing the^'t 
pits to be used by any anti-slavery lecturer whatev . 
also, in his Thanksgiving sermon, thaukel the Lora tl!" 
Mr. Buchanan was elected, and especially so as’t *** 
done by the help of Northern votes. Since then T 
Franklin has asked for dismission from his paBtoralchar 
and, as it was about being nearly unanimously gri 
he withdrew his request. He it is that was instrumental 
in causing that good and faithful man, Rev. Mr. Gray 
to leave the church at Northville, by the means of a s!!l 
tematized persecution. He has his reward. I Wof ^ 
very prominent man at Trumanshurgh to Iknow if the? 
would like Miss Holley to lecture in that village. The 
reply was, “ They had a good many lectures last Fall 
upon that subject,” and thought the people would not be 
willing any way to receive instruction from the lipsof 
woman, the weaker sex. Hence a chnrch could not be 
obtained in that place for her to lecture. TMb is one-man 
power. 

Now, this spirit manifested in the so-called “free 
North ” is but the counterpart and the main prop of the 
system of Southern slavery ; for if here, where there is 
no chattel slavery, we cannot open the churches and bear 
a mild rebuke against slavery, how can we ask the man 
who has the slave by the throat to let go his hold, and 
“ let the oppressed go free ” ? And what marvel is it that 
Preston Brooks can pummel the head of Charles Snmner 
on the floor of Congress, or the Missouri Border Ruffians 
inundate Kansas, conquering freedom, or the affrighted 
South should hang, burn and shoot forty of their poor 
innocent chattels, from mere suspicion ? If these things 
can be done when the tree is hut partly dry, what may we 
expect when the tree is wholly dry, even when the slave 
roll is called in all the Northern States ? All these expe¬ 
riences bnt strengthen our conviction of the positive 
partnership of the North, in all its relations and institu¬ 
tions, religiously, morally and politically, with the South 
in keeping four millions of our brethren in the most hor¬ 
rible bondage that the world ever saw, the abettors of 
which would not willingly endure it the twinkling of a 
moment, nor for the world would they become a chattel 
slave for one year. If any of our Northern apologists 
wish to fry it, there are vacancies occasioned by many 
who have volunteered to graduate, and wMch the Patri¬ 
archs would be very happy to have filled, right early, 
particularly with field hands, wMle sugar, cotton, &c. an 
high. No danger of too many applying; all will be 
wanted, and will find good, faithful masters. “ Professes 
of religion will be preferred,” as they make the “ mos 
valuable servants.” For farther particulars, see W. if 
Brown, F. Douglass, Anthony Burns and others, who have 
graduated from the Institution. 

The Anti-Slavery Convention advertised for Tompkins 
County, to be held at Ithaca on the 27 th and 28th insL, 
failed to come off; reasons unknown, unless they were the 
severity of the weather previous, roads blockaded will 
snow, &c. Many warm anti-slavery friends were disap¬ 
pointed. The citizens of Ithaca probably did not feel the 
loss so much, as they are intensely pro-slavery. A fe* 
faithful labourers are much needed in that locality and 
through this County. 

Yours for “No Union with slaveholders”, or their 
apologists, J. A. Brow. 

P. S. Mr. Wendell Phillips , will undoubtedly have a 
good hearing at Cortland, on the 14th February next. 


LATER FROM KANSAS. 

While the Northern people have been flattering tbem - 

selves that the battle in Kansas was virtually over, 

that the Territory was sure to he organized as a i 6 ® 
State, the slaveholders and their allies have been enfPB® 
in concocting a scheme to establish slavery therein nn 
the forms of law, by the votes of Missouri ruffians, 
project now is, to take a new census under the sp 
management of the tools of the bogus Legislature.^ 
then to order an election for members of a Consti ^ ^ 
Convention, with snch arrangements in regar ^ 
ballot-boxes as will permit any number of MJ® 8 ® ^ 
who may he in the Territory on the first of Apn, 

The Joint Committee of both Houses of the ^ 
lature has reported a bill for this purpose, the P ^ 
provisions of Which are thus described by a oorre p 
of The Tribune: deputies, 

The census is to be taken by Sheriffs ana tn ^ ^ 
of which latter there is not to be m .°i® , JudS; 

township. Incase there is no Sheriff, the uo L| 0ffe d 
of Probate is to take census. He also is , 0 g cer . 

such deputies. I need scarce add that b0 * jg neither 

are creatures of this Legislature. When a ppoii ! ‘ 
Sheriff nor County Judge, the Governor 0 j (jfcely 
some one to do it. The latter contingency is 
to occur. , .. .ptnrns ® ad ! 

The census is to be completed and the 101 ^ an 

before the 10th of April. No one who hM ^ ( 0 be 
inhabitant of the Territory on the 1st fitf 
allowed to go on the list of voters. Bevag “ g 0 ar« nt - T 

at that time is essential, and alone essential. t j, a i tune 

of citizensMp, or evidence of its being recorded ^ 
is required. It specifies that no one sba , This 
a voter who is not a citizen of the United Sta» are ^ 
the only qualification, except the fact t ire d to see 
on the 1st of April. The Collector is not req^ 
that they are actual settlers; ®. uoh J the word " ^,1.1 
not homes elsewhere. The insertion of t]lis word 
tant ” is evidently designed, as it was befor e 
Stringfellow and others made so muen v 
March election, 1866. . «: s to be i etu J,, ve 

The “ full list of voters ” thus obtameoi^ , 

to the Judge of Probate of eachCou si 

taken it himself. He is to file it, and gP Tbis 
post up in some place in each pro , dispute 8 . *“ ^ 
County Court is to be the sole / w here coB>?^ 0 f 

give hearing and to decide m a11 . ca ® j. e( , p a s P e ° e fle 
has been made of the list. .^/.heist of Jla ^„ 
court open from the 10th of April till in evi( j e nce, “L j 0 
may add new names or erase names, » ;d(J this 
discretion. There is to be no law wb0 co»e“ eril 

its decisions—no rule, except that til 88 Ust ofJ° y, 
the 1st April shall not be included ii tlia t d 8 ?. ,jo» 
and that those who are inhabitants uS ca pit Jjj 
Perhaps the possession of receipts for non« 

tax may be one of the standards, with ,j Ite 

he inoluded among voters. election „,ake 5 

Part of this bill declares that the e. gta tefl a , fr 

governed by the statutes, and one liep eDsabl® 9 jpat. 
the possession of each receipts an mdis^ ^ 
cation. This looks more sn9 P 1 ® n ii ec tors are i^^prfl- 
under another law just P a8S ® d > c . „ 1st 
have the bogus tax collected by ^ that fial 
Before the 1st of April it 19 thcTerri^fby that 

from the free States can or will W* “ „ e listed W 
of western Missouri may come over ^ 0 f 

The County Probate '^One 

voters, as corrected by the 1st of ^/(jovcrnor- A^wJ; 
on flic, and one shall he sent to me and Jisu t¥ 
vernor shall cause them to b P cop y. ^ b ppn r ' 

Bach judge of election haw 8 ^ 

census returns thus made the GoYerav 





the proper ratio of delegates to convention Clerical Narrowness.— Six of the clergy of Manchester, 

be an N ‘ H - for g fittin S the!r 0WQ feuds in a co “ hosti % lo 
^ c jjj e thl 5 d le gates. No one shall be allowed to vote one whom they deemed a “ heretic,” lately united in a 
no ae ^ correc t ed lists. The election remonstrance, addressed to the Directors of the Lyceum, 
incted in »oc^d^nce *° la ^ e ff lt ° r i^ •™')- against the employment of Theodore Parker as a lecturer. 
DO nmber h and location) for voting. Th^sMl They declare that tllc employment of that gentleman in 
badges of election for each place, and these 6u eh a capacity “ compromises the respect due to the 


$ot rar (Suumrciti ComspnM 


*Crtr ^^ber^and^ocation) for voting. ^Th^sMl Ttley deolare that thc employment of that gentleman in 
^ 40 ? dp . es of election for each place, and these suo h a capacity “ compromises the respect due to the 
in turn, appoint clerks. If any judge shall Christian religion.” They charge that he “ has published 
^ i &‘be^ ( ali “ 1 ^^“* a «« 1 ®et o ne to the world his unqualified denial of the authority of 


number— vide, the election of 28th March, 1° ‘,® 
shall be sworn by an officer authorized by < f otts 
r?r These Jesus 


to the world his unqualified denial of the authority of 
God’s word ” and his “ sneers at the sinless character of 
Jesus Christ ” (assertions which Mr. Parker would ear- 


ff If OTTf SVtntti)Mlf William Well-3 Brown appears to he winning golden Mrs. G. I. H. Nichols in Coudersport. — Thi 

^ opinions at the West in reading his Anti-Slavery Drama, distinguished advocate of Temperance a®dJreedora arrived^ 

Feb. 5, 1857. We have before us notices of his readings in PainesviUe " ££ Stoto mmg 


j Kansas, there was 
. History and wrong 
1 evening there was 


first, Mr. Brown has written a second drama, of which might be prond of—and the lectare of Mrs. Nichols was all that '’““'fenhave thus 'been lately sold from that quarter I 
PainesviUe T,bnrn»h „ni • conld be desired.—Coudersport (Pa.) People's Journal. b ■“ «‘^moDd. Slavery in the border States would app 


< toes shall make out election returns. One copy nestly deny), and that, “ by frequent implications, 

s*?,' s«£—ris r r “• gro " ,i or “» 

i one sbaCl tbe highest number of votes shall be room - Orthodox clergymen, we suppose these gentlei 

net* 00 ? ° Certificates shall be granted accord: 


Sectors of the Lyceum, More tban a year has elapsed since the escape of the and Salem > Ohio, in both which places he met a generous §»*», ^A'SmSm Territory^ 0? Sun 

lore Parker as a lecturer, fugitives from Kentucky, whose case excited such a wide reception. It seems that, encouraged by the success of evening : there wrufa fine audience—such an one as any vill 

ent of that gentleman in ,. llr1 though tliev were long since retnrned the first, Mr. Brown has written a second drama, of which might be proud of—and the lecture of Mrs. Nichols was alii 

.h, „, P?l rarJA’Si’JSwTi ^ „ Trrrcr.'sss.., 

;e that he “ has published of tha Marshal’s employs is concerned, has not yet teh, “«5 29tb in\hat™, on the mb 

: th °J , h ® \ Uth0r ; ty of been reached. It will be remembered that a large num- pleil8ure of be ’ iag ’J a ^ company t0 wbom Mr. Brown J a ’° mas Brown ’ coloared, at thc age of 100 years. The . 
' ‘ ‘ eEa character of ber of depn ties were engaged by the Marshal (some 200 read this production, during his recent visit here. It is .. The deceased was very generally known as ■ Uncle Tc 
l Mr. Parker would ear- ^ 3 qq\ j n far-famed trial, all whose services were the story of a Kentacky slaveholder and his wife—of high who has, iu pleasant weather, since the dedication of the 1 
requent imnlioatimm nr . . „ „ , . * . . , h _ religions and social standing—and a man and woman, cemetery, attended at the gate to give entrance to visitors to 

quent implications or aald to haV e been necessary, and who were kept in the tbeir alaveg) 8laves Qf inteUige nt class. It is ground/ He was born in Dutchess County, N. Y., on 

at ground of the lecture employ of the Government for more than a month. The pre tty much a recitation of facts, and those ‘ facts that are Livingstoni Manor, and was at one time a slave, the prop' 
suppose these gentlemen entir e bill 0 f expenses (according to the Marshal’s state- stranger than fiction.’ With people generally this will ° f if °^nceUorLi^Sfmany W y^°’’ ? 


3 woman, without children, sold for thirteen hundred 
rs. The negro property of the estate of Hon. Wm. C. 
son was not sold, the legatees having assumed the demands 
ist the estate with the view of dividing the negroes among 


;ton and negraes are i 
higher. The Sheriff 
ssioner iu Equity, thi 


lor Livingston. His freedom was purchased by 


race to visitors to the named negroes, on eleven months time viz i ■ y ’ S 

inty, N. Y., on the “ A negro woman 20 years old, with two children one at the 
i slave, the property breast, $1,600; one boy, 8 years old, $50S- one girl 6 vears 
as purchased by his $499; oue boy, 4 years, $400; one boy, 16yeais, $1,105; one' 


nip same penalties shall be visited On a listed 
In shall vote more than once. Any person who 
qnidate listed voters shall be liable to a penalty 


e, to oblrnde his theological 


f Lyceum neutrality. In the natnr 


under 1 0 f Marshal Robinson, and the appointment of a 


f r3 of eketion, for corruption (not spedfied), I however, the thought of a public speaker, upon whatever “ifore r^nHy'ancrthwag^nt from Washington has been I batred of slavery, to aid this eloquent man allthe’y may.” I editor of the Utica Tetolaller, 


Elyria, Sandusky, Oberlin, etc., etc., to read these Dramas, and whir 

We would earnestly entreat of all who would deepen in 

the Northern heart a loathing of doughfacery, and a 4> niJ ho w 


months’ imprison- topic, will take a hue from his theological and philosophi- hete taking affidavits (in conjunction with Commissioner 
^t fltes shall assemble at Lecompton on the first ^ 8pecu!ation9 > and complain of this is Bimply absurd. p en aery) of all claimants for services in the trial, with a 
'fj s del«6g e p tem | ) er, to frame a Constitution, which is We never hear a clergyman, of whatsoever faith, in the v ; ew 0 f ascertaining the real indebtedness of the Govern- 
.^Uit ted .to Congress This is stated in the act, Lyceum, that we do not discover in his address some “ im- ment and making a settlement. The agent returned to 


ery) of all claimants for services in the trial, with a BuRsixo.-We recently published an account w “ c f* d 

of ascertaining the real indebtedness of the Govern- (received from an eye-witness) of the whipping and bom- laboured It is 


The agent returned to in S to death of a slave in Kentucky. Here 


ft* for°®ch P‘ iCati0n ” of 1113 theol °gy 5 and often have ^ witnessed Washington about two weeks since, and I am informed of another outrage of a similar chu, 

In ihus [ rarn3d ,, 1 °„ P „„’k„ „P,i,.r a tnr,ri thoi I lts exhibition in the form of positive “ assertion ’’—not I that ho found the claims of Marshal Robinson much over-1 nai °f Oommerce of this city copies fi 


int I bis days by a too free use of strong 


This was a bona fide sale-cash up and no grumhjisg-a 
considering the appearance of the slaves, we regard it as 
of the best sales that we have yet heard of. The truth is t 
much depends upon the auctioneer, and Col. Berry is om 
the most gifted men of his profession. He seems to possess 


giioo j t ig posgible that it may be understood that 


that he found the claims of Marshal Robinson much o- 


hall do this. I have heard of nothing of the I tbat the speaker designed to transcend the limits of pro-1 charged, and a considerable amount will be saved by the Nat 


I prioty and good faith, but that his mental habits were 
so fixed that he conld not take himself out of his ordinary 


As it is, however, it will cost the Govern-1 master. 

im, besides the expenses of the claimants, I ^ targe concoqrse of people w 


similar character, which the Jour- 
ity copies from the Eufala (Ala.) 
as charged with murdering his 


Any complaint on this account is superlatively wbo had the fees of counsel and other heavy incidentals taken i'rom™hTjaU bj 


wi Abbe-1 knowledge, derived from 
Tha from those who laboured 

The negro H(J is of the 0p j n j 00j h 0 we’ 


tiev. J. M. Manning had been called I ° , “T" . .a / I wuo uau * } was taken from the jail by the guard; no opposition was da vs bv the Severity and constancy with which he devoted 

with Dr. Adams at “ The Old South I tootish, and it is the very littleness of bigotry to deny to 11 0 pay . I am glad to be able to state that not another I offered by the Sheriff. The place was arranged before the himself to manual labour after his retirement from public life.” CH 


4 and Society, in Boston.” He should have inserted a man popularly regarded 
of Dr- Blagden instead of Dr. Adams. It was a w hi c h i s accorded to others, 
mistake for our correspondent to make.-Chkago We g ^ Man 


case of this kind has since been brought before the United negro arrived. A green pine stake was set in the ground Wendell Phillips’s lectare before the Lyceum, last week, 
States Courts in this State, though it is notorious that firmly, and around that a pile of pine wood wm arranged, wag ji 3tened to by a good house, notwithstanding the rain, 
fugitives from slavery are constantly crossing the Ohio ^ St ™ 


P -tcag We rejoice that the Manchester clergymen eouldnot fugUive8 from slavery are constantly crossing the Ohio w88 bo nnd head and feet ’to the pole, and, before fire was F™^o^-l“ii°^ ou 

; / Tffia “ nnrions ” that a Boston man should con- hav ® their wa y» the Directors of the Lyceum not being r i ve r. A bridge of ice has covered the river for five weeks placed to the pole, the wretch made the following confes- the lecturer treated with a power of rigid analysis and eloqaence the 14th inst., by John P. Bennet Esq. Mr.^Harmon J 
N ... f .. . „ j- • n „ a inclined to make themselves the laughing-stock of the past, which has so greatly facilitated the escape of slaves sion That he had murdered his master, but would not of which only one man in America is capable. We new so PeUer to Miss Mary H. Cooper, all of Williamson. 

tfjSEZ co :t ry by c r plying wit t h h th t r r e P s \^ e rej< r Lt a naffiber of ™ s have 86,14 ib t: ^” to «i ^ 

neas • but it is more “curious « still that reli- not 13608,186 of an y sympathy with Mr. Parker’s peculiar the interior of the State, for greater safety, until the ice 0 in tbe affair. Our informant says, that when w 0 m?utarolation hereto w«e * Joiner White, M. D, to Miss Emma J., daughter of the 

thatsnbjectwe do not meddle-bnt shall break up. he left, L fire had already consumed his head, legs, and Rev. James N. Gloucester, all of Brooklyn, IaT. 

.^jourua j because we regard their defeat as the triumph of common in connection with this subject you will remember that feet, and that they were piling ou more wood to brnsn tne sistible logic that disarmed prejudice, and carried the reason - ~~ 

...<■'«***.’«■■■ %«i»i 9»««s- 


listers as Churches of Christ, vnthout 


r neachment If these men had dared to avow any result of their in termeddling, they are welcome to such with tbe house of Straight, Deming & Co., of this city, Jasies Monroe. Professor of Elocution in Oberlin Col- radical conclusions.—Concord (.V. JI.) Democrat. 

9 'T heresv we presume such journals would be coa3 °tation as they can derive from the reflection that, in i arge l y in the produce business, withdrew their patronage j and whom many of our rcade rs will remember as an “ It Sodnds so Fcnnv.”—A few evenings since, a 

not even to seen, to endorse them as ^tempting to exclude Mr. Parker from the Lyceum, they from that firm because Mr Straight united with other elQqnent aati . slavcry lectnrer M i 0 „ g ago as 184S-4, SSffii^’«2uSSr5SJ^^ 

:S!? the faith Bat they have avowed a far worse have 80 far aronaed the mdl g° atl6n of the people and citizens in a letter to Mr. Joliffe enclosing a sum of money ho]ds Beat in thfi Legis i at ure of Ohio, where he has sab- piece of candy were not acceded to by her mother, k ielt a 
^ iicalberesy in setting their hands to the Athe- “wakened their curiosity in regard to his heresies, that „ SO me compensation for his «rvices in behalf of the miUed a proposition t0 atrike from the Constitution of 

^ 7 b lasphemons doctrine of the rightfnlness of they have made arrangements for a senes of discourses to fugitives. An indtgnation meeting was held, at which ^ state the word “ white,” which qualifies the clause t.M ve^- 8 ? P J 


%rial iotitfs. 


largely in the produce business, withdrew their patronage leg6j and whom m 


It Sodnds so Fonnt.”—A few evenings since, a little 
[ht-cyed, fair-haired girl, wbo, during the afternoon, had 
ibited a child’s petulance because ber wishes in regard to a 
* of candy were not acceded to by her mother, knelt at her 
her’B knee to say her evening prayer before going to rest. 


^ iltogtottteresy in setting their hands to the Athe- ^ned their cnnos.ty m regard to h,s heresies, that M SO me compensation for his K rv.ees m behalf of the mitted a propositioa to strike from the Constitution of 

^ r b lasphemons doctrine of the rightfnlness of they have made arrangements for a series of discourses to fugitives. Au indention meeting was held, at which ^ gtate the word « white,” which qualifies the clause tiM ve“ 8 ? P __ _ 

n nv property in man, and, in making the gospel of b , e deliy ? reti by hlm °“ tb° very topics whose d.scnss.on resolutions were passed callingnpon the Cincinnati Cham- relating to suffrage. A few days since he addressed the 2t°ot b « 8 L m e lt d bTmn-‘ ,l4eP ’’’ 3 P 6ab at 

:l f r oL for this gigantic iniquity, have done more they de8lred to SUppreSS - Thns a ° eB blg0try ° ften 0Ver ' bor of Commerce to disavow the acts of the obnoxious Honge for two hourg in what is described by the corre- anfl after tbat '., oLtk Jescs meek and mild,” DANVILLE.Saturday evening, Peb. 14. 

iy l,J the foundations of morality than they could reaob itself and defeat its most cherished purposes. firm, and making all kinds of threats against the trade of dent of fte Cincinnati Gazdte a3 a masterly argument a ”f.tt « « ]r 

“mulish by an open avowal of the baldest infidelity ; »Southside Adams or any other “evangeU^ 1 ’ advo- our city. I learn from Mr. S. that though the Vicksburg '’ |uppart of the pr0 posed amendment. Daring its So^he’UtL^e “ “ It 

* . have not forfeited their standing in the cate of man-stealing, had been invited to lecture in Man- customers of his firm withdrew, those of Memphis and d l ; very t h„ hall was crowded, lobbies, galleries and kneeled down and commenced—“Oh God, make Ella a good TOPSHAM ..Wednesday “ “ 18. 

^ Chester it is not probable ttiat one of these clergymen otber plaC es South, more liberal and tolerant M i mere dif- ^ standing place biing filled. 8 The Senate ^ . - “ _13 

r leave most would have felt that tbe Christian religion was compro- ferences of opinion, have stood by them, and their busi- and the Supreme Court adjourned at an early hoar, and and burst out in a hearty laugh. “ What makes you laugh ? ” The New York Campaign I—ABti-Slavery 

’Congregational mised ” or that there was “J® 8 "/ 0 ' 3 remonstrance ness has been greater for a year past than before. They their mem hers thronged to hear the Professor’s speech. “q^mOe 'one^s arovitv tetegwis d“ Conventions, under the auspices of the American Anti-Slavery 

p to this alar- from them. To advocate or apologize for slavery from have found, what some of the doughfaces of this city are - tnrbed.and, after implanting afond kiss on her mother’s cheek, Society, will be held in the State of New York, as follows: 

j.._the Scriptures is not, in their view, a serious heresy— willing to ignore, that there is a North as well as a South, nu,., Tir„ « namnlot antitlad she ran away to her little bed.—Horton Journal. BELFAST, Allegany Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 


®Sr“ A Stated Meeting of the Clarkson Anti-Slavery 
Society will be held at West Grove (Friends’ Meeting-house) 
on Seventh day, the 21st inst., at 1 o’clock, p. m. 


Lectures in. Vermont.— C. C. Burleigh wil 

speak at 

DANVILLE,.Saturday evening, Feb. 14. 


professions of anti-slavery. We beg leave, most wou,u uilvu , /T lerences ot opinion, nave sioou dj mim,.uu, and the Supreme Court adjourned at an early hour, and and burst out m a heariy laugh. “ 

SEE to call the attention of the Congregational misodor that tbere ? as any CaU . for a —Uance nesa ha9 1)e ou greater for a year past than before. They ^ member9 tbronged to hear the Professor’s speech. VSSiMt 

SMother journals of the same stamp to thisglar- from tb6m - To advooate or apologlze for slavery from ba vc found, what some of the doughfaces of tins city are . - tobSd%d, after imolantiug 8 afonJ] 

' “Itenov and to ask them why, in dealing with the Scriptures is not, in their view, a serious heresy- willing t0 ignore, that there is a North as well as a South, Murmr Trim _ Wo bave received a pamplet entitled ® b ® “way to her little bed.-Uor 


-’'imd other journals of the same stamp to this glar- lrom ln6m - “ “F u * u S“e iw maveijr have tounu, wnat some oi ine uouguiaoes m ^ ^ - turbed,and,after'implanting^afond kiss on hermol 

; voultency and to ask them why, in dealing with tbe Scriptures is not, in their view, a ser.ons heresy- wilUng t0 ignore , that there is a North as well as a South, Mueder ^ _ We bave reoeive(] a pamp i e t entitled ran away to herlutle bed.-Herton Journal 
JESA for a great iniquity, the reproach of cothing worse . thana sllgbt 8rr ° r °[ ludgme “ np ° n a aad after all, we are quite as dependent upon the „ The Argomenta of Gerrit gmith and David J. Mitchell, d^cS?' w2 

Lmon civilization, they exhibit a leniency which cplestion requiring the utmost charity and toleration; trade and good-will of the cities and country to the North ^ fte chargB of Ju9tice Mag0Ilj in a trial for murder .” letter dated at Eagle Wint, Dec. 29th, 1850, gives t 


-•v notoriously fail to display in their intercourse with 
- J who are found departing from their theological stan- 
7s? Why do they toss on the horns of excommunica¬ 
to, in spite of every excellence of moral character, the 
san who denies any item of the “ evangelical faith,” 
stile they hug to their bosoms, as “ dearly beloved Chris- 
to brethren,” men who 


n offence of such magnitude that the most s i PP i. 


You will have read ere this of the movements in regard 


that of which we spoke some weeks since, in account of his sufferings from the cold: 

1 I started on Tuesday morning, Dec. 23, from tbe Latbrop 

Smith volunteered to defend a poor German f or Haney Valley, to attend service there on Wed- 


il to shield to Emancipation in 


amount to nothing at present, as that State has been given whQ rgad thg 


which Gerrit Smith volunteered to defend a poor German g^ttlonn 
neighbour and succeeded in convincing the jnry that he neaday. 
was innocent, thus saving him from the gallows. Those !L e J 8C0 


ty for the time being was dis Conventions, under the auspices of the American Anti-Slavery 
id kiss on her mother’s cheek, Society, will be held in the State of New York, as follows: 
loston Journal. BELFAST, Allegany Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 

The Rev. John Knibbs, 17th and 18th. 

du Chien, Wisconsin, in a ELLICOTTVILLE, Catarangus Co., Tuesday andWednes- 

! cohP 856 ’ 81788 th8 f0U0Wmg day, Feb. 24th and 25th. 

Dec. 23, from the Latbrop T ° be attended by Stephen S. Foster, Benjamin S. and J. 
attend service there on Wed- Elizabeth Jones. 


I had not proceeded far before my horse’s legs ROCHESTER, Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 10th and 11th. 
with blood, from going through the crust on the kyraottse. Frida, Jd (utartav. F«h mi, and nth 


the rale of the Slave Democracy, 


n both sides will no doubt con- both by walking befoi 


ied every possible means to induce him to keep 


i-—- • - . I onr in me verdict of acquittal, while they cannot fail io i- 

Thomas H. Benton, after an extensive lecturing tour but it is at least a good sign to see any agitation of the appreciat0 the noble generosity of Mr. Smith in devoting ES todTthough Iknew’i 


e North, has returned to Washington, but will soon subject at all, as it requires a good deal of moral courage ^ Wm9 and power8j wit hont remuneration, 


And in oppression’s hateful service 

Libel both man and God.” _ _ - - . -.- 

inhere is any answer to this question which can save ingB of the Union and the wickedness of Anti-Slavery, new States and Territories of the North-West, are cer- The Rev. Wm. W. Patton, late of Hartford, whose con- My feet aro 
ilose tq whom we allude from the reproach and guilt of Some of the Young Men’s Christian (!) Associations here- tainly adverse to the continuance of slavery, and the neotion w ith the Religious Ilerald of that city made it blffore^v*ery long,” ** 

Uriking hands with the workers of iniquity, we Bhall be about, having come to the conclusion that they have completion of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad to this one of tlia best of the Northern anti-slavery journals, The Tower of Babi 

jlad, for the sake of human nature, to put it on record, nothing to do with slavery, propose now to avail them- p iace will bring her into more intimate business relations having removed to Chicago, is to take part hereafter in refers to Hie account recot 

The point is one to which we are often constrained to selves of the conservative influence and eminently “ evan- witH Ohio and Indiana. Commercial enterprise and a t he conduct of the Congregational Herald. He is a writer wmfams, one of the Mist 


I make his appearance again in this quarter to fulfil still j Q any man, or set of men, to make it. The interests of ( 
other engagements to enlighten the people upon the bless-1 Missouri, owing to her peculiar situation, in regard to the 


search of a house—Mr. Brown’s; bnt it was near night, and I 
ivoting "conld not find it, though I knew it was not far off. In this lost 
Buch a and bewildered state I wandered abont for live nights and four 
days without seeing or hearing aliving being or habitation, and 
with nothing to eat or drink, until I got here on Saturday night, 


, keep on> SYRACUSE, Friday and Saturday, Feb. 13th and 14th. 

., and by UTICA, Monday and Tnesday, Feb. 16th and 17th. 

i ud 8° i” William L. Garrison, C. L. and S. P. Remond, Parker Pills- 

i thUlost bury ’ Aaron M - Powell, Bamnel J.May,and Snsan B. Anthony 


b of the Union and the wickedness of Anfi-Slavery. i 


The Rev. Wm. W. Patton, late of Hartford, whose cc 


jlad, for the sake of human nature, to pnt it on record, nothing to do with slavery, propose now to avail 
fte point is one to which we are often constrained to I selves of the conservative influence and eminently 


Babel.—T he New York Evangelist 2 and m at Aa300I ' A 

■ recently published of the discovery of wlmt 

;he Tower of Babel, and says: “ Rev. Mr. Prida y. P-“- Morning 


bnt those whose consistency we feel it i-. - . notntne worse me wnoie auucmeub iu iui 

ibe elave ? s sake, to impeach, stand mute. replenish their treasuries; and accordingly we are to wit- to slavery, and these influences, though not of as high a American Church are such as we could neither consistently tiflgae gross errors. ” It is rumoured that the writer i 

We had written thns far when, on opening the latest ness the interesting spectacle of his presence as a lecturer ehoracter as those of a moral nature, ought to assist in hold nor approvej we are still glad to believe that he is account above named has sent home one of the hind wb 

•miter of the Cincinnati Christian Herald (a N. S. Pres- in the pulpit of the Rev. H. W. Beecher—not, however, inducing her thoughtful and influential men to take the camC stly engaged, according to his own views of duty, fifl’/or nil; 

t ri m iournaD we found an editorial notice of Ralph we are glad to know, by his invitation, or that of the Ply- side of free labour. i u the work of purifying that Church from the sin of around. ’—Boston r lYanscript. 

Mo Emerson,’in connection with a lecture delivered mouth Church, but by that of one of the associations above The Winter has been a very severe one here, and the alavCry . _ The Oweortg. ^^XaveZP^Zo 

-re bv him a few days since The lecture In question alluded to. The lecture he is to deliver is the same, we nmlsa al scarcity of wood and coal has caused much suf- --- Rev. Henry Wood, U. S. Consul at Beyrut) has writte: 

“ Conduct of T ife ” which has been suppose, that is spoken of iu this paragraph from the feringj w hich it has required all the exertions of the city Stephen Arnold Douglas, the renowned author of the paper a marvellous account of the recent discovery 

«1T„. I. pleasure ? « JSTJTJS (Km)«,.• «r ■»«.»!... « r».,e. Tbe « « eoml.g l» N«e T«. :» tt . M 

that tha Fast and in the West The vigilant editor “ The lecture, as a whole, though evidently not intended weather, however, is now milder, the ice is breaking up inst., the anniversary of Washingtons birthday, to en- indiyidual in 1852 relative to the religions and temp 

the East and m the West, lhe vigriant emtor ^ was in ' reality one 0 f the best anti-slavery dis- ^ and with the rising of the Ohio, and the resump- listen the people by an address upon Civil and Religious character of oaiMnkbaJlim^L. 

-detected ’ in the lecturers strange and morbid ph- oonraeBWeever listened to. The utter weakness and mca- y ’ navi gation business of all kinds will revive and Liberty. The views of such a man upon snch-a subject Border SueW^PHSS&acv Illustratbd. 
teopby ” not “ infidelity ” alone and “ dark unbelief, pac ity 0 f the South was never so apparent to our mind as S ’ , . must be vastly entertaining Why don’t some of the -passenger on the' Hudson River snow-bound train of tt 

pven « a theism ” • and linking his name wi th that Mr. Benton made it, and Northern disunionists never Its- every department of trade change for the better. must be vastly entertaining. _ vyny oon i orn oi ue tol]owing itom . 

W even Atheism , and, linking de i udcd tened to such powerful arguments in favour of their theo- You wiu have noticed in our papers the frequent men- Yonng Men’s Christian Associations invite him, as they <. Among the passengers were two or more “embers 


tr duty, for gelical ” piety of this worn-out slaveholding politician to variety of commercial and industrial 


■e than ordinary ability; and if his relations to the cently ri 


eplenish their treasuries; and accordingly we are to wit- to slavery, and these influences, though not of as high a American Church are such as we could neither consistently tissue 8 gross'errora 
ess the interesting spectacle of his presence as a lecturer eharacter as those of a moral nature, ought to assist in bold nor approve, we are still glad to believe that he is account above named 
a the pulpit of the Rev. H. W. Beecher—not, however, inducing her thoughtful and influential men to take the camcs tly engaged, accordiug to his own views of duty, ^be exWMted whe 
re are glad to know, by his invitation, or that of the Ply- side of free labour. in the work of purifying that Church from the sin of around."—Boston 21 

aouth Church, but by that of one of the associations above The Winter has been a very severe one here, and the alaverv . _ The Concord (N. 

ilnded to. The lecture he is to deliver is the same, we nnusual scarcity of wood and coal has caused much suf--Revf Henry Wood, U 

uppose, that is spoken of in this paragraph from the f er ing, which it has required all the exertions of the city Stephen Arnold Douglas, the renowned author of the paper a marT eUons 
Worcester (Mass.) Spy: authorities and our benevolent societies to remove. The Nebraska swindle, is coming to New York on the 22d remains of Hie Towe 

“ The lecture, as a whole, though evidently not intended weather, however, is now milder, the ice is breaking up inst., the anniversary of Washington’s birthday, to en- jndiy j dua i j n ig-,2 , 


and says: “Rev. Mr. Friday, p.m. Morning Sessions 10i o’clock, Afternoon Ses- 

_ American Board, re- sions 2J o’clock,Evening Sessions 74 o’clock. 

thinks it all a mistake, to say Admission to Evening Sessions, 25 cts.; Day Sessions, Free. 
“rod ihaU b g e e w S rite P r h o y f ’the W - Garrison, Wendell Phillips Parker Pillsbury, Char.es 
of the hind wheels of Lenox and Sarah P. Remond, Rev. S. J. May, Aaron M. Powell, 
ice in tlie Red Sea. It and Susan B. Anthony will be present, 
for fifty or sixty miles Friends op Freedom, Let there be a full attendance. 


indent of the Boston ’J'raveller (understood to 
ood, U. S. Consul at Beyrnt) has written tl 
illons account of the reoent discovery of t 
Tower of Babel. We guess the discovery v 
; as real a discovery as that made by the sa: 


i The Hudson Convention at New City Haul, 


i February 18fh. Sessions at 104 a. m., 2 p. m., and 74 evening. 
; Day Sessions Free; admission to Evening Session, 25 cents, 
j Speakers—Wendell Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, and Aaron 


' not “infidelity ” alone and “dark unbelief,” pao ity 0 f the South was never so appare 
“Atheism”; and, linking his name with that Mr. Benton made it, and Northern disu 




s the credulous and deiudcd 1 


;0 I I t0 gra “ thei ”" S? would no I 


?nblic not to “ drink the deadly poison from his golden Ben ’ ton persists in his purpose to deliver that lecture in 
Mice.” A keen-eyed watchman, truly, upon the walls various towns in twenty States of the Union, he may bo 

Z p 'f T’!‘ IT 0 "™tZiZ 

held; and yet we venture to express the opimon, founded m ^ people s of the Nor thern States than they can 

tpon long and careful observation of the habits of such Q^tain from the regular agents and lecturers of the Anti- 
joiDals, that if the Rev. Southside Adams, the Rev. Dr. Slavery Societies. We wish him abundant health and 


L t0 of fhlunion 1 hfma'v bo who comelottis "place forthe purpose. These'cases are doubt commend very highly such of them as have recently 66 ie- They plied .themselves.very freely'with liqu 

rouslytm^’attheS- certainly more common than formerly, and there has not decided to have nothing to f ^t b thej£Bg>£»* 

.bolition and disunion argu- ^ een a mon th iu the last year in which some such have of slavery, and, from the stores of his own experience, oJ(y eiine pepper on the hot stove. 7 

ttS5S£ »»* ^ed. They are usually brought before Judge might draw some very striking iHusfrations of the effects g^onjMn the^w^s sette co, 

him abundant health and Burgoyne of the Probate Court (which is in session daily of such agitation._ opened. The freezing air could be 


tensive, and particularly SQgJ Fough- 
mselvea very freely with liquor at the 
before the train loft theyentereil tbo 
women and ohlldren, fflUmprinklod 
ot stove. The effect can be imagined, 
a set to coughing, aud, to render the 


SCOTCH RADICALS, 


GERMAN REVOLUTIONISTS, 
RED REPUBLICANS, 

ALL EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS, 


Lori, the Rev. Joel Parker, or even that slaveholding sWength in the jn^atton of his“^’^we^v 6 through the whole year), who, though a Whig of'long Co **n,.-The name of this early friend of the fecSmtCrt tetlie tedious of tbenigbt were too intoxicated ___ ' . . . 

, ,, ,. , ! e i nann i thi* the utmost confidence that He who maketn tne wrain oi s t a ndmg and an “American,” is also a friend of freedom, , to know auvthinc about shame, or to be aware of the just m- Read THE EUROPEAN y to see America in its true colours 

-nne and unblushing champion of eternal bondage, the maR tQ praise Him ’ is overruling the labours of this a s far as his limited authority extends, has stood up anti-slavery movement is familiar to many of our readers, diguation i h y e i r conduct, not only at Poughkeepsie, bnt through- Pnbitahedweet.lv in New York at No 153 Fulton street 

lw. Dr. Ross, had gone to Cincinnati to lecture before venerable champion of the South, and its institutions, for ’ a . . ... , , f .. who will feel a painful interest in the following paragraph out the night, excited in the minds of the people, who, thongh_ y _1_1 


pepper conld not. The Hon. gentlem 


kv. Dr. Ross, had gone to Cincinnati to lecture before venerable champion of the South, and its institutions, tor ’ . f t d f rP p dom of the who will feel a painfiilinterest in the i 

jars a- 

tat with the “evangelical faith.” Mr. Emerson, whose 1 nis success has exceeded the expectations of .. , p A, Q . , e ' .. T oltaiatn™ of this ——- 

'»!«character is eminently Christ-like, and whose infill- himself P and friends, sanguine as those expectations were. ®* pu 81 ... ' g . .. , g . j The Hutchinson Family (Judson,. 

see is always exerted in behalf of practical Christianity, The subscriptions are more .than five thousand dollars. State for s nkmg Mr Cadwell, another member. I will y one evening Iasi 

•t . .. r ,. rri-.-a ratiaf from t.hp interior will no doubt place onlv remark here that the DromDt action of the Legisla- ... 


fugitive. It would be interesting to know, could 
ascertained, the number of slaves recovered to fre 
in the past year by voluntary emancipation and c 
over the Ohio river. The majority of such occurri 


resting to know, could it be *om the Newburyport (Mass.) Herald: the^ bave TTERALDS OF FREEDOM, 

ilaves recovered to freedom “ We regret to learii tbat Joshua Co □, sq^, 6 ,8 ‘ The Wealth op Emigrants.— By the official report of troth, love, justice. 

■y emancipation and escape Pnbltabed, by C. H. BRAINA^ W Mhtog ton street, Boston, 

lajority of such occurrences, placed under medical treatment at the Worcester Asylum. dar j ng the padt year brought with them $9,642,104 in cash, a magnificent lithographic Priut, with the above title and motto, 


ed from a three months’ tour public. ^ ^ ^ __ _ 

owns in the Delta of the Great »pbe newspapers will give you the particulars of the * ,UC * >| utn aiuupul1 111 r J should be suspicions when requested to Btate their cash moans 

ne^thMe^peot^OTSwere. expulsion of Mr. Slough from the Legislature of this ^ HnTCHINgoN FaM i LT (Judson, John and Asa) gave orde? tfraoraeMUy escape the harpies by whom they tobevt 
e than five thousand dollars State for staking Mr Cadwell, another member. I mil a . r ^ ^ oae eveniQg laBt wee k, and, in spite “’7 the°eS^“t yllwUhoutlaTger ofex^ 

ace only remark here that the prompt action of the Legisla t he worst sort of inclement weather, were greeted by a geration, at twice the amount stated above. If to this be adder 
to0 ‘ tore contrasts finely with that of Congress in the case of a««iin. n»vt thnan from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 for other property of the emi 

' ree Preston Brooks The filling of Mr Slough’s place at this nuraerou3 audl6noe - 0,1 Mouday ® Ven ‘ Dg “ eXt ’. tbey “ 6 grouts, teeides ready money, the wealth which the country de 

res- Preston lhe tilling ot Mr. blough s p ao ^ g . n Philadelphia, and on Tuesday evening they g iyed from thl8 80 nrce daring one year may be stated approxi 

the late stage of the session is not in itself a matter of much * p Broadway Tabernaele-the last mately to bo from $30,000,000 to *35,000,000. Large as the 

the consequence, but an election has been ordered by the will appear again at the VroMwiy inoeruuee sum is, we hold it to be of secondary importance as comparer 


placed under medical treatment at the Worcester Asylum. dn ’ the paat year b n 
We understand he had a little attack when young, about But ° e ttre by no me aus i 
the time of leaving Dartmouth College, whicli gives hopes it ia very natural that per 
that his ailment may be temporary.” d h“ g M h“ 8 character £ 


• at down as an “ infidel» because his intelleetual and This prompt relief from the totelor wUl no d6 ub‘ P la66 only remark here that the prompt action of the Legisla- WQrflt ^ of ino i ement weat her, we. 

_ . n i *4i the Bible House entirely out of debt, and enable tne do ture contrasts finely with that of Congress in the case of , . 

^losophical speculations do not quadrate with the angles ciety als0 to employ many colporters. It is barely three „ estonBrooka The filling of Mr Slough’s place at this oomerous audience. On Monday evening 
5 I a particular creed ; while men whose atheism breaks years since the first public meeting was held, iu tho Cres- . , n -„ 8 . . . u 8 t tor of ranch to sing in Philadelphia, and on Tuesday 

« iu hideous blotches of practical wickedness and vents Lit City, for the purpose (as expressed by one^ of the “ rd d ° bv the wfflappear again at the Broadway Taber, 


It is very natural mat people arriving m a rumigu ur a 
dangerous character they have been previously informed, . 
should be suspicious when requested to Btate their cash means. 
They are therefore likely to rate it far below the real value, in 
order to more easily escape the harpies by whom they believe 
themselves to be surrounded. We would estimate the cash 
meaus of the emigrants of last year, without danger of exag¬ 
geration. at twice the amount stated above. If to this be added 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 for other property of tbe emi¬ 
grants, besides ready money, the wealth which the country de- 


“CHAMPIONS OP FREEDOM,’ 


"" hideous blotches or practical wickedness anu vents fr oTmic.’ Now, the consequence, but au election has been ordered by the wUl appear again at the Droauwayx™ 

w ID scoffs at the Higher Law, and in ingenious de- thr g atoriea higb , greeting the eye of Goye L r , and the Democrats have made a party affair tiai6 ’ for many months they 

-encee or apologies for the great iniquity of the age, are J passenger along that busy avenue, Camp street, determined to re-nominate Mr. Slough. The return Jo their new home in Minnesota. 


iu scons ac mu cc.gncr ~ stately structure, three stories high, greeting tne eye oi 

tacea or apologies for the great iniquity ot the age, are eyery paa8enge r along that busy avenue, Camp street, 
r '«arded as eminent examples of piety ! Is it any won- aeems to offer to the true philanthropist the cheering salu- 
(e, in view of facts like these, that Mr. Emerson should tation—‘ Whal hath Ood wrought 1 ’ ’’—Hew lork Observer. 
Uve said at Cincinnati that “ the Churches are in the in- If the Rev. Edson Hart had dared, iu his “ tour among 


ig salu- of 14 and determined to re-nominate Mr. Slough. The 1 
Ibscrver. Democratic party having made itself responsible for Mr. 
among Slough’s conduct, he ought to be defeated, and can be 


ihese emigrants in developing th 
leir labour and industry. 
ie Commissioners may be nsefu 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, 

THEODORE PARKER, 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 

GERRIT SMITH, 

JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, 

SAMUEL J. MAYj 

These portraits havo been drawn in the highest style of the art by 
at unrivalled French artist, L. OrozeUer, from daguerreotypes 
ten expressly for tho purpose, and aro the most faithful likenesses 


of the Devil ”? the plantations,” to give a B 

_ 1 " 1 - not, probably, have lived 

Parker Pillsbury lectured before the Lyceum in i ab ours to the H. Y. Observ 


Bible to a single slave, he would without difficulty, if there be a cordial union of the Repub-. , , , - , t f „ Watkar | mou jtrius 

write an account of his lioam and AmericanB in the Gounfy upon one reapeotabie ^ itorth^exhoritogtS fv8s 


however, to silence the cry about “ foreign paupers,” constantly 
raised by a stupid nativism, which ia inaccessible to any otber t 
kind of argument .—Criminal Zeitwig. Uni 

High Priors for Negro Labour.— The Lexington 


ta®, Mass., not many days s 


pended by the neck from the nearest tree. What would Democrat! 


candidate, acceptable to both parties, and to independent I peopleof Kansas in behalf of Temperance. 


s says, “ On New Year’s day negroes hired 
:r year for farm bands. The cause—hemp, 
•oad connecting with St. Louis, these prices , 


Wc American Abroad a theme which experience and be said if the Bible Society should send an agent around as an endorsement of the noble action ot our taepnonean 

powersof observation and description qualify him to aB the grog-shops and brothels in the land, to collect House of Repre sentatives. _ 

! ° treat to the edification of any inteUigent audience, funds, with the understanding that he should be strictly--- 

*W e glad to find that our brave friend, who has so long care f u i no t to give offence by saying a word against the Our Helpers in Paris.— We copied la st wee a pas- 


might be named and be elected q-hg rpnn „ t n f tbe Attorney-General of Louisiana to could better be afforded, for then the farmer would, at this York. 


’ in the anti-slavery liquor traffic or the sin of sexual impurity 


t any sage from a letter addressed to The Independent by Mrs. 


las a population of less than 160,000, fifteen murders nave oeen t 
lommitted by unknown persons within ten months. 1 

Our Politeness exceeds His Beauty.— Mr. Spurgeon j 
lasjust published a sermon-pamphlet called Turn or Burn. 
Wishing to meet the reverend gentleman more than half way, , 


HHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FEMALE SLAVE. 


Hit wiU sweep away every refuge of oppression. The the trftfflckers in human flesh, recognising them as Chris- the Free Church in Pans, m the Anti-Slavey Movement keepe^ m pnm.tive ^fral^tothe Z lesLeVthe slaves has to feed and dothe them in addition 

“flowing notice o^ Mr.^.’s lecture from a Boston P a P e r tians an d never rebuking Oiem 6 jen for the sin of wito- honsT ol^one^ot the°mem^re c hriatendom could a’t make this beef tois conntiyf 8 tb * ° f f^yourmrn’th&n fe/th?sak^of«ra S>mJt^ e and k o£°hn^ni^°thlt 


lnvpra of Mr ‘ Punctl did both. He ti 
lovers of burnt the wlralB. 


our within a few miles of Kansas, 
rad politicians tell us that nature 
eautiful and productive territory. Dez* £ 
holders make such superhuman the volu 


* e ?ladly present to onr readers and hope it may attract holding the Bible from their victims 2 The day is 
; :e attention of managers of Lyceums wherever our jour- wb en the American Church, for very shame, will 
is circulated : pelled to forbear outraging in this way the moral 

f ltor of Telegraph and Chronicle. the world. 

4 few evenings since, I listened to a Lyceum lecture 
Parker Pillsbury. The subject was « The American Disunionists— There is oue feature of Northi 


Ha.” It was niJIHMMHK.. . I __ ___ Hi M |. ___ uuo _ | _ _ 

‘ ’a common-place remarks or echoed criticisms; but it It if) t h ig . They put Mr. Pierpont in the same category two laat year8) M if her own cares and those of her own Joint , are pending in the Michigan Legisla- chapter of Ephesians, 26th verse. “ Be ye aDgry, but sin not.” 
Almost vigorously written and happily arranged dis- Q f literature with such men as Hillard and Bancroft. 00un trv were not sufficient, she has been among a small /fV™, inttodaoUnnrf Slavery, by Congress, into The Wrathful Emotion he classified into the following degrees: 

^se, embodying the mental and moral results of his B i ame Mr. Pierpont that he is not in favour of disunion num b e r of ladies who have sent to the Boston Anti- terri ’ t0 ; yaa w free and calling for tbe repeal or modification Ftat, Dissatisfaction. Bermnd, Displeasure^ Ttor^Beseutment. 


with- in the United States. Mrs. Stowe gives an account of a SOTop 

t hand Christmas gathering at the house of one of the members tender.’ 1 thisterntm^ 

e com- of that Chuych, where this subject, among others, was a The Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, of Newcastle, Pa., a (thoug h the 

rase of topic of conversation ; aud she thus alludes to one to ?- b ^ ^^“0^^ Stgor^ 

whom the friends of the American Anti-Slavery Society g oc ; a h gm § e the inalienable right of every man to a tlmt t ^ ig rj( 

are deeply indebted for aid to their struggling canto: Z “ toSustontiy ^dafty^vt ch ^ n ^ 

n Dis- „ Madame K-works continually, bnt 8be has ever a tiyea of e?ery olas3 g al i 3 aa advocate in a clergyman of unim- 0R „ T 


unionists which is certainly unfair, and looks spiteful. 9m ;j e or hopeful word to give to all around her. For th 


ifldren .—Boston Telegraph. , „ , ; 

Rev. Theodore Parker preached a sermon (on Sunday t 
st) on “ Tbe Wrathful Emotions, their Nature, their Fuuc- 


^e, embodying the mental and moral results of his B i ame Mr. Pierpont that he is not in favour of disunion num b e r of ladies who have sent to the Boston Anti- “Story'free mid calling for tbe repeal or modification First, Dissatisfaction. Second, Displeasnre. Third, Resentment, condemnation.”—tori Ch: 

,’ a observation during a period of two or three years if you muB t, but such want of discrimination is not only Siavery Fair articles which have been collected by their 0 f the Fugitive Slave law. An amendment was proposed in Fonrtli, Indignation. 1 ‘ ph ’ A n i er ;v, A 8 H, h '„ f t ,nowine ,“(' 3a ««U“ou of slave 

in Europe, interspersed with amusing portraitures of ^ it is ’absolutely false. The folly of assuming that fiZ/tunity or made by the ingenuity of their leisure the House, R byoneof Gen.Ca^’s frienda, declanngUiefuptiv -H»V ’ 

Sf those who, going abroad, abjure everythrag like to J be m Abo litionist neeetoarUy requires the purpose of ho ^ r8 - for they remember those in bonds as bound with Stove Uw a - fixity ” wh.ch'-oogbt to be acquiesced in . ^thetoco^.J.rat, Hato^ext, "™ y ^ ck ed g or .ITnlgfcach fine , 

Jtahcal republicaoisu or democracy, and play the syco d i snrl ion ought to make Wendell Phillips blush. Elo- jhem. D The House refused to entertain it. wr0 ne but natural emotions, indispensable to tbe protection cauldron ofbumanagony,. 

J* 04 to monarchy and European aristocracy. His de- q aeQti and thoroughly devoted as he unquestionably is to „ j coldd no t forbear requesting one of the brethren of An Ajolitionsst Roughly Handled, ihe citizens ^ lfare of the race- The second class he regarded as a Literary Magazine. 

1 Phone of some works of art not usually mentioned by the cause of the slave, he will find his peers in not a few tbia little ban d to express, on behalf of multitudes of of Fairfield, Hyde County, N. C., rerantly requested a Mr. yeraion of the uatural functions, or rather tbe abuses of 3t PnMtabed 

^rican travellers, and his descriptions of land and who i oye the Union, and mean to preserve it, and over- Christians in America onr sympathy with the good work Rowland Chapman, an Abolitionist,to leave their Conntjybnt thia facillty . The whole subject was handled in that masteriy - 

H scenery, were exceedingly vivid and graphic word- tbiw a j avery ^.-Portland Journal and Inquirer. * doin ^? Fra i c0) and the unity of our faith with a* Mr. Rowland Chapman^omed lothte go a Cora^te to whichMr Parker to so ^ rnHE AMERICAN 

^gs. The description of .Antw^pCath^l^e- Qur portlaRd cotempolary has fallen into a mistake thefrs.” __ rtSftafffi himfnf|his tfgrtESiig* ^“cXr, 0 thenar" n 1 for February contain: 

nftoT^SSs ago, but hTno not altogether creditable either to his intelligence orhi* n Amnml " T h ;" R^nhbcaa press, for the ^ () % 


^rtean travellers, and his descriptions of land and who loye the Union, and mean to preserve it, and over- 0h ^ iat '; 

scenery, were exceedingly vivid and graphic word- tbrow a i avery also .—Portland Journal and Inquirer. tb a] 

gatings. The description of Autwerp Cathedral, espe- Portland cotempo«ary has fallen into a mistake theirs.’ 

“X! SrSSZiS SfiS er«U.U. t. hU » U. 

Hption of its vastness and beauty until I heard this discernment, and, in the excitement caused by his own 

« W ant of discrimination,” has used language hardly in P 


i word, seems drawn o|t of a seething 
ping from its bloody hdbtism.”—IFsst. 


^TiUsbuiy closed with some impreBHve remarks upon I hwheen j ^th unfairnere so palpable as to e*®** 6 \° 

^penority of the human soul to all natural scenery Keeping w ;*h * n oh man as nation; but the Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Free Democrat , m 


Examplb of CiuNDOUR—The Republican press, for the Mrald. 

ost part, has treated the Worcester Disunion Convention A gay young man in Pittsburgh entered one of tbe d j 

ith unfairness so palpable as to excite our deepest indig- “ fashionable churches ” in tiiat city tost Su n^wn h a tody to 


acted severely upon the abase of 1 
sidererl necessary to bind Cater, the 
m be was already enclosed within ai 


fS^d^ “put in the same of SSi 

S Ration of the mind and character as the worthiest Hillard and Bancroft for no such reason as that above ^ 

5i 0?t of al l travel abroad. I have heard many of the fore- referred to, but for publishing ao edition of his Class- 


tett thick, and with iron doors. The illnst 
different phases of this emotion were draw 
history—Individual and National. The concl 
Hftfe, Malice, and Revenge, were not worthy of 


a which to T HE AirERICAN phrenological journal 

in chains, A for February contains: Ueorga Stephenson, the Father of Ran¬ 
ch several ways—hta Character, with portrait; Value of Phrenology to Business 
as of the Men; Inhabitants of South-Western Africa (illustrated); Power of 

iefly t ™ 16 Body over Mind; Phrenology and the Lovers; ArctieLife (Illustrated); 

ira among Na P° leon » nd Phrenology; Halit*; the "Angel Gabriel”; Chinese 


expurgated of every line of anti-slavery I ^t^thc^Dlminirmist 


iiSeJSf Popular lecturers of this country, dui never expurgated of every line of auti-sla 


ment with the Disunionists, it yet has the courage to vln- a Family Frozen to Death.— The Hempstead (L. I.) human flesh mai 
dicate their integrity and to rebuke the blind pusillanimity Inquirer rays that a coloured ^°“ a rf n^the toTereTnwstorm pl^e Aid ricto 


t this in intrinsic merit. Pillsbury, in his stal- The first edition, puouou j j dicate their integrity and to rebuke the blind pusillanimity Inquirer rays that a coloured woman anu place and vicinity. Negro men sold from $1,250 to $1,350; dre a 

tt^u’ 58 tike Crabbe in poetry. Of the latter taiaed several anti-slavery pieces, among them the well- ^ the Union aboye the very O b jeo t for which it ttVto $ y i,260;^egro women, *900 or $!,100; girls, 

fed that hewas“Nature’s sternest painter,but kaown line8 of Cowper, >fc . was professedly formed. Te^mTn hired from $175 to $225; boys $!00 to $!50; Weapons 8 

i t’dtabnry has delivered this lecture In Bangor, “ 1 ff0uW ‘ a tn -The editor of the Free Democrat, by the way, is now t be husband was away, went over women f75 to $125; girls $50 to )m UHtaUtlhujj by Dr Tr 


Kt? 6 0Q e of the largest audiences of the season, and soon ba j j b e edition last issued has been carefully adapted to exper ; enc ; n g the benefits of the Union, in the seizure and aud entered th^dweUing, found the worn 
« the to etUrn t0 tbis St - ate d0liv ® red,t Yirav LyC tS m the Southern market by the suppression of everythrag ^ upQn executionj at the suit of Garland the slave- io bed, frozen to death. 


" “’wn where I reside, ai 
foments for its delivery. 


children I for $240; another for $500, Ac. 
I sustained. 

t sensa. The Washington Whig says: 


Jtover may hear it will listen to an able and interest- occasion to “ blush m t. 
eduction, free from cant and fustion, and abounding I lipSi RO f t he Disunionists, 


“tog and instructive passages. 


Southern marnei uy “ t = sale, upon execution, at tne suit of Garland the slave- u. to ueatn. The Washington Wing says: . ----—--—-— 

ennia give offence to slaveholders. If anybody has of his steam-engine and press. Wisconsin has no The death of Freston S. Brooks1 createdla^grMtsens* •• Negroes toreout here for much less than they did last TTRATE FOR SALE.—Urate, a new highly nitrogenoi 

could g ... •„ nn i Wendell Phil- nunler ’ „ , ® , 1 , tion in South Carolina. On the arrival of the news at Colambia, year the demand for them not being so great. Negro men I J and nhosphatous jUoure, as the name suggests, to & preoar 

sion to “ blash m this case, it is not Wend poW er (short of revolution) to rescue his property from tb . Mayor ordered the town bellto be tolled, and the exercises £ veraged from $100 to $150. Women averaged from $30 to Jon (dry ana iranniated) or eoncentratod mine. Though now P fh 

nnf the Disunionists, hut the editor whose ignorance , teh 0 f the villain who seizes it in the name of the at the Sonth Carolina College were immediately suspended -Tar borough Southerner. 0 :Ter.a to toe ^Xv a ^a^^»‘rfth8 tt KiaHi b ^L bofi , n ’ , for “? Ter 


? ?J 6 Thera was a very large number of negroes sold publicly on 

if p oat tast Monday, oar last January Court day; probably as many as 
11 a hundred, belonging to different owners, changed masters that 

fas pain . The prices which they brought were very high, ranging 
from $1,000 to $1,300 for men, and $800 or $900 for women. 


- — -trated __ who bv his means, found the road to Canada. A similar in port, and onithe public braidings, placed at half mast. a hundred, belonging to different owners, changed masters that at two cents per lb.,hy old 

.„„ SEStSr-- 
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s 

JJ° Prevail. The new experiment for extinguishing ing illustration of the unpopularity of thcieting P slavery, which for some time past Si™ 0 u ed ^ft,Sra|t b to.^r bad not used due caution, Negroes brought remarkably torge cash YoragMtows, ga pages. rat thm ***£&&% 


4fl', al Power of the Book Room, is saw to nave mocracy are making ciespennc oum ~ — 
fj^ dy 8,500 snbscribers. The “hush” policy of the position, and we shall not be much serpr^ed 


I li^l Advocate and Journal under its new editor i 
ii, t y to Prevail. The new experiment for extingui 


' “res of agitation and giving the Church a “ period of dent, that “ an entire anti-Piert 
w 8 ? ” don’t appear to work as well as the crafty leaders nated by his party, whose face 
‘fopated. instead of the setting sun. 
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For The Standard. 

the emigrant. 

Wite the voice of many waters, 

Let 08 shoot till echo starts, 

Welcome, welcome, sons and daughters, 
To our hearthstones and our hearts! 


Where the tropic sun is glowing, 

Where dun lions make their lair, 
Where the ancient streams are flowing, 
Welcome, welcome from afar. 


Come, with banners and devices, 

From the north land’s frozen calm— 
From the south land, where the spices 
Kiss the winds with lips of balm. 


Free as air, fair as night’s planet, 

Let the oppressed of nations come 
To our oonntry's vales and granite, 

To our " free land ” and our home. 

Geo. W. Bungay. 


SOMETHING THAT SHAKSPEARE LOST. 


Hftno treasurer and secretary to a country book-club, 
I have imposed it as a duty upon myself to read the criti¬ 
cisms on new books in a variety or journals, and to collect 
from all some notion of the merits of the publications of 
the day, by which I may be enabled to suggest convenient 
purchases. My way is to give equal weight to every 
opinion, and then think for myself with the majority, /be 
other evening-when I had been reading up the views 
taken in a great number of critical notices ot the same 
eight or ten last published works—I fell upon a considera- 


eight or ten last published works—i xeu upon a cuus.uera- 
tion of the times in which we live, and of the great disad¬ 
vantage under which, among our forefathers, both writers 
and readers lay, when the appeal made by every book 
was straight home from the writer to the reader, and 
there were no j'ournals to advise a reader what to think 
about the works he read, or to instruct a writer, as he 
went along, by pointing oat to him his merits and his 
faults. Only let us think, for example, of what Shak- 
sneare lost, m this way. Ben Johnson might review him 
favourably in the Oracle of Apollo; but, such reviewing 
was mere after-supper talk. Had the Oracle of Apollo 
been a literary journal, or a newspaper, opinions expressed 
in it might indeed have been of inestimable service. 

Let us shut our ears for a few minutes to rare Bens] 
notions of sweet Will, and suppose that, instead of being' 
subject to mere play-house and pot-house comments, 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet—which, for argument's Sake, we 
will suppose to be a first work—has been distributed, 
with leaves uncut, among the critics. 

The poet’s housekeeper collects for him, while he is out 
of town, the reviews that appear during his absence; and 
at the end of a few weeks, when he has come home, he 
takes them in his lap one evening after dinner, and, nest¬ 
ling snugly in his easy chair, is instructed : 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. A Tragedy. By William 

Shakspeare. Heart, Soul & Oo. 

It was the deliberate and characteristic opinion of the 
economist Malthus, that those early incursions into Bri¬ 
tain of the “warlike Dane,” whose piratical flag Charle¬ 
magne had wept to behold unpon the translucent waters 
of the Mediterranean, were to be ascribed to continued 
over-population; the rigidly enforced law of primogeni¬ 
ture offers, however, a more feasible solution of the inte¬ 
resting and important problem. The country situated 
between the channel of the Skager-rack, the Elbe, the 
North Sea, and the Kattegat, though the breadth of the 
Isthmus of Sleswig does not at one part materially exceed 
thirty miles, has always been peculiarly interesting to the 
inhabitants of Britain. Even more interesting to us is 
the land of wonders subject to the DaDe upon which the 
pirate Nftddod was cast a thousand years ago, which the 
adventurous Gardar Swarfnrson circumnavigated, and 
whither, as our readers are, of course, perfectly aware, 
Eloki went with the intention of settling. We cannot 
help thinking that the author of this tragedy, when he 
chose Denmark as a scene of action interesting to the 
reader in this country, might have succeeded better in 
his purpose had he looked to Iceland for a background to 
his plot. Upon this point, however, we must allow him 
to be, perhaps, upon his own behalf the better judge; and 
since the Tragedy is to be called that of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, we will make no further comment on this 
head. 


tial to the popularity of a great and imposing play. No¬ 
thing will please Hamlet, but that he must have a play 
acted in the palace, representing before the eyes of Clau¬ 
dius and his mother—a forcible delineation (under the 
iruise of an ingenious fable actually at the time in print, 
and relating to quite other persons) of the harm they 
have done to his dead father and his memory. Much 
agitation is the result, and in a magnificent scene Hamlet 
afterwards scolds his mother in her bedroom, and kills the 
father of his Ophelia, whom he mistakes for a rat. Ophe¬ 
lia goes mad upon this, and Hamlet is despatched in a 
ship to England, given in charge to two young men, Ro- 
seiicrantz and Guildenstern—whose characters are mag¬ 
nificently portrayed—with sealed orders for bis decapita¬ 
tion by the British; Hamlet, opening the seal privily, 
sees the orders and changes them to an order for the exe¬ 
cution of the bearers, who, as the reader will perceive, are 
no others than Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, thus shift¬ 
ing, we will not say a burden, but the relief of a burden, 
from his own shoulders to theirs. Hamlet escapes, among 
pirates, who attack the vessel, and returns to court, wheve 
he arrives in time to find that Ophelia has been drowned 
by accidentally tumbling into a pond from an overhang¬ 
ing willow tree, which she had swarmed for the purpose 
of suspending garlands on the top of it. Happening to 
enter the churchyard at the time of Ophelia’s burial, 
Hamlet has an interesting scuffle with Laertes in her 
grave which is portrayed by the poet in his most pathetic 
manner. Ring Claudius then bets that Hamlet cannot 
fight Laertes with foils, and, having prevailed upon 
Laertes to fight with a poisoned foil, and having prepared 
also for Hamlet a cup of poison as refreshment during 
the heat of the exercise, a complication ensues which re¬ 
sults in the poisoning of all the leading parties to the 
drama. Nothing can exceed the lightness of the touch 
with which this interesting tale is told ; and, thrilling as 
the pathos is, sublime as its terror is, imposing as its 
grandeur is, beautiful as are its love passages, uproarous 
as is the mirth it now and then awakens, we believe that, 
great in fine as the whole tragedy is, it is but the begin¬ 
ning of its author’s greatness. 

Now, only think how Shakspeare would have been 
rejoiced by liberal appreciation of that sort 1 

Better and better. The next paper laid by for Shak¬ 
speare by his housekeeper blazons him as “ the new poet,” 
and claims to have discovered him os such. Its notice 
is long, and full of extracts. I suggest ODly a few por¬ 
tions of the criticism. 

“ Observe again," it says, “ the amazing subtlety of the I 
first address of Horatio to Hamlet, when they for the first 
time meet after the night of the ghostly revelations. 

‘ Hail to your lordship 1 ’ says Horatio. Heretofore you 
have been a prince fostered by sunny weather: now your 
sky is clouded, and there shall fall upon you, not soft rain, 
but the pitiless and pelting hail; this shall come not to 
you, but to your lordship, for it is as a prince with ven¬ 
geance to be done upon a king that you shall feel the 
biting chill of your position. ‘ Hail to your lordship ! ’ 
The storm must come. Horatio wishes it. The ghost 
wishes it. The Inevitable wishes it. In this line we have 


nursed her husband tenderly to health, and upbraided him 
uot. But she said these words, and they reformed him: 
• My dear, take wine and bless your heart with, it ,- but 
wine in moderation. Eke never forget that the bee’s-wing 
of to-day becomes the wasp’s sting of to-morrow.' 
Punch's Almanack. 


SIXPENCES AND SHILLINGS. 


1. How does it happen that, while the denominations 
of money which have been established by law, and estab¬ 
lished for nearly a quarter of a century, are dollars dimes, 
cents and mills, none of these denominations are in use in 
small dealings, except the cent, but the denominations of 
shillings and pence, which are not recognised by law at 
all, prevail universally? 2. Inasmuch as the original 
thirteen States were all English Colonies, and all used the 
English denominations of money, how has it happened 
that English coins were never in circulation among them 
to any extent, while they always had Spanish coins in 
abundance ? 3. Since all the Uolonies, as we have said, 
used the English denominations of pounds, shillings neDce 
and farthings, what was the muse 1W „r 


the different Colonies differed so widely ; that the same 
coins, which in New York passed for a shilling and 


pence, in New England and Virginia passed for only nine- 
lourpeuce half-penny respectively, and in 


a for* elevenpence and^ fiveK*hMf.jSny ? 


the key-note of the entire drama. Hamlet’s Ich accepts 


his mission, but his Nicht Ich shudders at it. The pla 


piay 


e plot of Mr. Shakspeare’s tragedy, though, on the 
whole, well constructed, is exceedingly involved, and it is 
made more difficult to follow by the circumstance that 
two of the principal characters are mad, a third is foolish, 
and a fourth is a ghost. This is a most talkative ghost ■ 


the ghost, indeed, of Hamlet’s father, who is 
by his son as a “ truepenny,” an “ old mole.” f 


___ _ x _ v , . “ old mole," and “ a per¬ 

turbed spirit.” The great complication of the plot seems, 
however, to arise out of the introduction of a King of 
Denmark, who is a fratricide; and, as Hamlet himself is 
made by the author most truly to say, “ a king of shreds 
and patches.” He is called also, elsewhere, a “ paddock,” 
a “ bat,” and a “ gib 1 ” By the omission of this character 
of King Claudius the plot would be greatly simplified and 
the interest of the play would be more strictly centred 
upoD Hamlet. If this play should ever be reprinted (and 
it certainly has merits which warrant a belief that it may 
deserve the honours of a second edition), we trust that 
Mr. Shakspeare will consider it worth while to effect this 
slight alteration. He would thus obtain space for exhi¬ 
biting his hero from an interesting point of view, which 
he has, in the most unaccountable manner, wholly 


His Hamlet is a German student. When the play 
opens he had come home for the long vacation from the 
University of Wittenberg, and is on the point of return¬ 
ing thither, but the king, having observed in the some¬ 
what affected language which our poet usually adopts 
when he is not vulgar, that 

For your intent 

In going back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is most retrograde to onr desire, 


he stays in Denmark, and we lose the fine, msthetical 
development which, by a shifting of the action between 
Wittenberg and Elsinore, would bring us into contact 
with the German Universities of the year 500 A.D. It 
is that year which we find, from internal evidence, is the | 
period illustrated. 

We have taken some exception against Mr. Shak- 
speare’s diction, and it is a point to which we must direct 
his close attention. He is a writer who, if not as a dra¬ 
matist, yet, in some other walk of art, may hope to achieve 
something, for he is not destitute of imagination; but we 
predict for him certain failure if his language be not 
better chosen than we find it in the tragedy of Hamlet. 
There remains much to be learnt by an author in whose 
play a king, having buried a slain courtier in haste, and 
reflecting that he had been unwise in not havmg given 
him distinguished public obsequies, expresses this reflec¬ 
tion in such words as these solemnly uttered: 


We have done but greenly, 

In hugger-mugger to inter him. 

But it is now just that these friendly strictures should be 
balanced by some passages in which the poet shall com¬ 
mend himself to the attention of our readers. This, ex¬ 
cept two words which we italicise as illustrating that 
defect in Mr. Shakspeare’a style, is extremely fine. Ham¬ 
let is speaking: 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 

Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 

With, ho! such bugs and goblins iu my life— 

That, on the supervise, no leisure bated— 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck off. 

■Ho r. Is't possible ? 

This too—though somewhat obscure, and injured in 
effect by the accustomed fault of diction—is a noble 
thought: 

A dull and muddy-pated rascal, peak, 

Liko John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause. 

And can say nothing; no, pot for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life, 

A damn’d defeat was made. 


We lay this work down—immature as it is—not with¬ 
out expression of the pleasure we have had in its perusal. 
If we have appeared to dwell upon its faults, we have 
done so because we believe Mr. Shakspeare competent 
to understand them, and still, with a promising career 
before him, young enough to succeed in their correction. 
The tragedy is one that will repay repusal. 

The next paper is taken up, and the great 8 wan of [ 
Avon finds himself afloat upon a very sunny stream. 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. A Tragedy. By William; 
Shakspeare. Heart, Soul & Oo. 


The public will feel under obligation to the Messrs. 
Heart aud Soul for the liberal form in which they have 
presented this delightful work. Hamlet is one of the 
most elegaut and charming dramas published or late years, 
and establishes at once the credit of its young author. 
The plot is simply told. Claudius, King of Denmark, 
wears the crown of a brother whom he has poisoned, and 
baa married also his brother’s wife within a month or two 
of the mupder. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark—son of the 
poisouert king, returned from the excellent school at winch 
he had been placed by a wise father, at Wittenberg, to 
follow that beloved parent to the grave—is scandalized 
at his mother’s promptly succeeding marriage with his 
uncle, aud his dissatisfaction is heightened by a communi¬ 
cation made to him by his father’s ghost—strikingly de¬ 


picted, aud always vanishing at cock-crow—who informs 
him of the crime by which bis dissolution was effected. 


Unaccustomed to spirits, Hamlet becomes light-headed, 
and is 8 tili further troubled by the refusal of Ophelia— 
whose character is nobly painted—to sec him again; her 
father, Polonius—an able sketch—as well as her brother 
J-aertes—a beautiful depiotiou—having told her that at- 
this swtJT M 00 ** F lnu ® cou !, d °uly be improper. In 
Horst,in 6 ° f a ®?7 a ’ * rI “ ce Hamlet, who leads his friend 
ut ! ble development—to believe that he is 
2® ‘he cloak of madness for a purpose, walks about 
the palace, talking in a most interesting and amusing way, 
g that comic element whioh is bo essen-1 


a tragical development, upon a philosophical basis, of 
the struggle always going on between the Ich and the 
Nicht Ich in the Human Soul. 

“ Again, what is there in the whole range of literature 
finer than the reply of Hamlet to Ophelia’s question as to 
the dumb show preluding the mock play: ‘ What means 
this, my lord ? ’ 1 Marry,’ he answers, ‘ Marry, it is mich- 
ing mallecho.’ He had before said to her ‘ Go to a nun¬ 
nery, go ’; but that was in an antecedent state of the de¬ 
velopment of his Life .Drama : now be says marry, and 
the word because is next understood—for here there ' 


that the perfection of the chain of reasoning in the first 
instance escapes ordinary observation ; nevertheless, it is 
well worthy of careful study.” 

But since by these songs of triumph the poet might be 
led to forget that he is fallible and human, it is well that 
there is here and there a critic ready to keep undue exal¬ 
tation of the mind in check. I think it likely that in the 
next notice our bard would take up he might find himself 
summarily dismissed in this fashion: 

Hamlet. A Tragedy. By William Shakspeare. 

The author of this ill-written play is one of the many | 
instances of young men with good average parts who 
have totally mistaken their vocation. Hamlet is a melo¬ 
drama of the worst school. Let it suffice to say that of 
the dozen characters it contains, exclusive of the supernu¬ 
meraries, eight are killed by sword, drowning, or poison, 
daring the coarse of the piece; and one appears as a 
ghost because he was killed before the play began; killed 
too, as it must needs be, so horribly that, as his ghost does 
not forget to describe, 


A most Instant tetter bark’d abont, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body. 

There remain only three persons alive, two of whom are 
insignificant conrtiers, and the third has only been per¬ 
suaded to postpone an act of suicide that he may remain 
alive for a time to act as a showman of the dead bodies 
of the other dramatis persons 1 “ Give order,” he says, 
Give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be plaoed to the view; 

And let me speak. 

Beat the dram, Mr. Merryman 1 Walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen. To Mr. Shakspeare’s Hamlet we believe the 
public would not often be persuaded to walk up, even 
were it performed on the only stage for which it is in any 
degree fitted—that of a booth at Greenwich Fair. 

I have represented, and no doubt exaggerated, onb 
certain ways of criticism; there are other ways, and much 
better ways, in use. The sort of reviewing I have illus¬ 
trated is the sort I like ; and what I feel that Shakspeare j 
missed no little in losing.— Household Words. 


« CALENDER OF FIRESIDE SAINTS." 


_ '. Betsy.— St. Betsy was wedded to a knight who 
sailed with Raleigh and brought home tobacco; and the 
knight smoked. But he thought that St. Betsy, like 
other fine ladies of the court, would fain that he should 
smoke out of doors; nor taint with ’bacco-smoke thej 
tapestry. Whereupon the knight would seek his garden, 
his orchard, and in aDy weather smoke sub Jove. Now 
it chanced as the knight smoked, St. Betsy came to him 
and said, “ My lord, pray ye, come into the house.” And 
the knight went with St. Betsy, who took him into a 
newly cedared room, and said, “ I pray, my lord, hence¬ 
forth smoke here; for is it not a shame that you who are 
the foundation and prop of your house should have no 
place to put your head into and smoke ? ” And St. Betsy 
fed him to a chair, and with her own fingers filled him a 
pipe, and from that time the knight sat in a cedar-cham¬ 
ber and smoked his weed.” 

St. Phillis.— St. Phillis was a virgin of noble 
parentage; but withal as simple as aDy shepherdess of 
curds-and-cream. She married a wealthy lord, and had 
much pin-money. But when other ladies wore diamonds 
and pearls, St. Phillis only wore a red and white rose in 
her hair. Yet her pin-money bought the best of jewelry 
in the happy eyes of the poor about her. St. Phillis was 
rewarded. She lived until fourscore, and still carried the 
red and white rose in her face, and left their fragrance ii 


pence and 

And why were the standards of all the*OotontamTonlv 
different from, but inferior to, the English standard ? 

The answer to the first question we have already anti¬ 
cipated in part. The Colonists brought the denomina¬ 
tions of money with them from the mother country. 
These continued in use until the Devolution. By the 
Articles of Confederation, adopted July 9,1788 it was 
declared (art, 9) “that the United States, in Congress 
assembled, shall have the sole and exclusive right and 
power of regulating the alloy and value of coin struck 
by their authority, or by that of the respective States.” 
Under this provision, various attempts Were made in the 
Congress of the Confederation to establish a decimal system 
of denominations, with coins to correspond. Nothing, 
however, was finally accomplished till the adoption of the 
present Constitution, which went into operation on the 
4th of March, 1789. By that instrument, it wasderlaUri 
(art. 1, sect. 8,subd. 5) that Congress thereby established 
should have power “ to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, aDd of foreign coin.” Under this provision, Con¬ 
gress passed an act (April 2,1792) establishing a Mint, 
and declaring “ that the money of account of the United 
States shall be expressed in dollars or units, dimes or 
tenths, cents or hnndreths, and mills or thousandths—a 
dime being the tenth part of a dollar, a cent the hun¬ 
dredth part of a dollar, a mill the thousandth part of a 
dollar; and that all accounts in the public offices, and all 
proceedings in the Courts of the United States, shall be | 
kept and had in conformity with this regulation.” The 
dollar thus, adopted as the unit was the Spanish dollar, 
“ as the same is now current.” The above provision, as 
will be seen, extended only to the operation of the Gene-. 
ral Government and its Courts. It left the currency of 
the States in other respects as it was before. But shortly 
afterward, the Legislature of this State passed an act 
declaring “ that all accounts in the treasury, all accounts 
in the county treasuries, all the accounts in the several 
other public offices, all assessment rolls, and all accounts 
arising from proceedings in the Courts of justice within 
this State, shall be kept and made out in the money of 
the United States; that is to say, in dollars or units, 
dimes or tenths, cents or hundredths, mills or thousandths; 
a dollar being four-tenths of the pound heretofore used 
as the unit of money of account in this State, a dime 
being the tenth part of a dollar, a cent the hundredth 
part of a dollar, and a mill the thousandth part of a dol¬ 
lar.” Other States passed similar lawB. And under the 
combined influence of the act of Congress and the State 
laws, the denomination of pounds by degrees entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The reason why shillings and pence have not 
met with the same fate is, that the small Spanish coins, 
to which (as we shall see) these denominations had been j 
adapted, have been retained in circulation. The coins 
being retained, the force of habit has retained the names 
also. If the coins should be removed, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the names would not long survive. 

Second question: During the whole colonial period 
there was no way of procuring money from England ex¬ 
cept what the emigrants brought with them on their first 
arrival. To procure it otherwise, something must be 
given in exchange, but the colonists had nothing to give. 
Their exports were never sufficient to pay their debts; the 
balance of trade was always against them. Add to this, 
that England furnished a very distant and bad market 
for the greater part of colonial produce. The bonsequence 
was that the little money brought by emigrants very soon 
found its way back inpayment of debts; and the busi¬ 
ness of the country was for some years carried on entirely | 
by barter. At an early period, however, a profitable 
trade sprang up between these Northern Colonies and 
the West India Islands and Spanish America. In the 
latter, gold and silver were produced in great abundance, 
and formed a principal article of export. These, there* 
fore, were given in exchange for the products of the 
Northern Colonies, viz.: flour, biscuit, fish, live stock, 
timber, etc. In this way the 'Spanish-American coins 
were introduced ; and there being no mint in the country, 
they were put in circulation without recoining. The 
most common coins thus introduced were the dollar and 
its subdivisions. The unit there, however, was not the 
dollar, as with us, but the real, represented by our shil¬ 
ling piece. Onr sixpence was there called the medio, or 
half-real; our quarter, the piece of two reals; and onr 
dollar, the piece of eight reals, or simply the piece of 
eight. 

Third question: The colonists, as we have seen, brought 
the denominations of money with them from England. 
But the English statute which declared the amount of 
gold and silver which these several denominations should 
represent was not in force in the Colonies. We have 
seen also that there were no English coins in circulation 
here. There was nothing, therefore, to preserve the Eng¬ 
lish standard except the habits of the people. These 
probably would have been sufficient had there been no ' 
opposing influences. Accordingly, when the Spanish- 
American coins were first introduced, they passed by 
weight according to the English standard. But it is 
obvious that this standard might be varied by various 
causes. First, the Colonial Legislature could at any time 


BH ~.—MP_..... Jpoor girl, and came 

to England to service. Sweet tempered and gentle, she 
seemed to love everything she spoke to. And she prayed 
I to St. Patrick that he would give her a good gift that 
would make her not proud, bat usefal; and St. Patrick, 
out of his own head, taught St. Norah how to boil a 
ito. A sad thing, and to be lamented, that the secret 
come down to so few.” 

St. Phcebe. —St. Phabe was married early to a wil¬ 
ful, but withal a good-hearted, husband. He was a mer¬ 
chant, and would come home sour and sullen from ’Change. 
Whereupon, after much pondering, St. Phcebe, in her 
patience, set to work, and, praying the while, made oij 
dyed lamb’s wool a door-mat. And it chanced that from 
that time, that never did the husband touch that mat 
that it didn’t clean his temper with his shoes, and he sat 
down by his Phcebe as mild as the lamb whose wool he 
had trod upon. Thus gentleness may make miraculous 
door-mats! ” 

» St. Sally.— St. Sally, from her childhood, was known 
for her innermost love of truth. It was said of her that 
her heart was in a crystal shrine, and all the world might 
see it. Now once, when other women denied or strove 
to hide their age, St. Sally said, ‘ 1 am five and-thirty ! ' 
Whereupon, next birthday, St. Sally’s husband, at a feast 
of all their friends, gave her a necklace of six-and-thirty 1 
opal beads; and on every birthday added a bead, until 
the beads mounted to fonr-score-and one. And the beads 
seemed to act as a charm; for St. Sally, wearing the 
sum of her age about her neck, age never appeared in her 
face. Such, in the olden time, was the reward of sim¬ 
plicity and truth." 

“ St. Lily.— St. Lily was the wife of u poor man, who 
tried to support his family, and the children were many, 
by writing books. Bat in those days it was not as easy 
for a man to find a publisher as to say his Paternoster. 
Many were the books that were written by the husband 
of St. Lily, but to every book St. Lily gave at least two 
babes. However, blithe as the cricket was the spirit 
that ruled about the heart of St. Lily. And how she 
helped her helpmate! She smiled sunbeams into his ink- 
bottle, and turned his goose-pen to the quill of a dove 1 
She made the paper he wrote on as white as her name, 
and as fragrant as her soul. And when folks wondered 
how St. Lily managed so lightly with fortune’s troubles, 
she always answered that she never heeded them, for— 
that troubles, were like babies, and only grew the bigger 
by nursing.” 

“St. Becky.— A very good man was St. Becky’s 
husband, but with his heart a little too much in his bottle. 
Port wine—red port wine—was his delight, and his con¬ 
stant cry was bee’s wing. Now, as he sat tipsy in his 
arbour, a wasp dropt into his glass, and the wasp was 
swallowed, stinging the man inwardly. Doctors crowded, 
and with much ado the man was saved. Now, St. Becky i 


of fall weight, should be accounted, taken and paid, at 
the rate of Bix shillings per piece for the discharge of any 
contracts or bargains to be made ” after a certain date; 
“ the halves, quarters, and other less pieces of the same 
coin, to be accounted, received, taken and paid out in the 
same proportion.” This is the foundation of the New 
England currency, as it exists at the present day. 

Thus we see that our little shillings and sixpences are 
mementoes of our early history. Practically, however, 
they only serve the purpose of petty cheating ; and we 
presume that few of our readers are sufficiently wedded to 
the past to regret their disappearance. It is not quite 
certain, however, that the object in view will be fully 
accomplished, so long as we continue to coin tbe quarler- 
dollar. The quarter obviously is a relic of tbe Spanish 
sub-divisions of the dollar (or rather multiples of tbe real) 
and is a palpable violation of our decimal system. Con¬ 
sistently with that there should be no division of the dime 
tenth, except for the purpose of procuring a smaller 
coin. AU the coins between the dollar and the dime 
should be multiples of the latter. It may be added that 
the originators of our system never contemplated such a 
coin as the quarter. Its abolition might at first cause 
some disarrangement of prices in small dealings; but it is 
indispensable to the perfection of the decimal system, and 
we hope yet to see it accomplished.— Evening Post. 


THE KING OF DENMARK'S RIDE. 


Word was brought to the Danish King 
( Hurry!) 

That the love ot’ his heart lay suffering, 

And pined for the oomfort his voice wonld bring! 

(Oh, ride as though you were flying /) 
Better he loves each golden onrl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl! 

Than his rich crown jewels of ruhy and pearl; 
And his Rose of the Isles is dying! 


Thirty nobles saddled with speed; 

( Hurry .') 

Each one mounting a gallant steed, 

Whioh he kept for battle and days of need; 

(Oh, nde as though you were flying .') 
Spurs were struck in the foaming flank- 
worn-out chargers staggered and sank— 
Bridles were slackened and girths were burst— 
Bnt ride as they wonld the King rode drst, 

For his Rose of " 


of the isles lay dying I 
His nobles are beaten, one by one, 

(Hurry .') 

They have fainted, and faltered, and homeward gone; 
His little fair page now follows alone— 

For strength and for courage trying! 

The King looked back at that faithful ohild; 

Wan was the face that answering smiled; 

They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 
Then he dropped; and only the King rode in 


Where his Rose o; 
The King blew a blast oi 


(Silent 


: Isles lay dying I 
his bngle horn; 


_er came; bnt faint and forlorn 

An echo returned on the cold gray morn, 
lake the breath of a spirit sighing. 
The castle portal stood grimly wide; 


None welcomed the King from that weary ride; 
For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 

The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay. 

Who had yearned for his voice while dying 1 


The panting steed, with a drooping crest, 


The King returned from her chamber of rest, 

The thiok sobs choking in his breast, 

And, that dumb companion eyeing — 

The tears gushed forth whioh he strove to oheok, 
He bowed his head on his charger’s neok— 

“ Oh, Steed—that every nerve didst strain, 

Dear Steed, onr ride hath been in vain 

To the halls where my love lay dying ! ” 
—Fraser's Magazine for January. 


This remarkable man, who arrived in London last 
week, after many years of toil and hardship in Africa, is 
nearly forty years of age -, his face is furrowed through 
hardships, and is almost black with exposure to a burning 
sun. He is in good health and spirits. His left arm, 
which was broken by a lion, is improperly set, a defect 
which he will endeavour to get corrected while be is in 
England. He has scarcely spoken the English language 
for the last sixteen years. He lived with a tribe of 
Beehuana8, far in the interior, for eight years, guiding 
them in the paths of virtue, knowledge, and religion. He, 
in conjunction with Mr. Oswald, discovered the magnifi¬ 
cent Lake Ngami, in the interior of Africa. He traced, 
by himself, the course of the great river Zambesi, in j 
Eastern Africa, and explored oue of the extensive and j 
arid deserts of the African continent. In the interior of 
that continent he reached the eighth degree of southern I 
latitude, that is twenty-six degrees north of the Gape of 
Good Hope, far beyond the range of any former traveller. 


edges like hoarfrost on fallen leaves, and minute clusters 
of upright orange stalks with pointed caps, and fibres of 
deep green and gold, and faint purple passing into black, 
ail woven together, and following with unimaginable j 
keenness of gentle growth the undulation of the stone 
they cherish, until it is charged with colour so that it oan 
receive no more; aud instead of looking rugged, or co ,J 
or stern, as anything that a rock is held to be at heart, 
seems to be clothed with a soft, dark leopard skin, e 
broidered with arabesque of purple and silvor. But ii 
tbe lower ranges this is not so. Tbe mosses grow it 
independent spots, not in such a clinging and tends 
over the whole surface ; the lichens are far poorer and 
fewer ; and the colour of the stone itself is seen more 
frequently ; altered, if at all, into a little chillier gray than 
when it is freshly broken. —Rdskin. 
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One of the lively writers—we believe it was Jules Jauin 
—sent over by the French newspapers to describe London, 
at tbe time of the Great Exhibition in 1851, concluded a 
wonderfully flattering portrait by saying that in England 
the policeman was “ the Providence of the street.” 

-Irish Gratitude.—A fter O’Connell had obtained 

the acquittal of a horse stealer, the thief, in the eostacy 
of his gratitude, cried out “ Och! counsellor, I have no 
way to thank your honour, but I wish’t I saw you knocked 
down in me own parish; ah 1 would n’t I bring a crowd of 
boys to the rescue! ” ____ 

-Of half-a-dozen of our commonest names, the pro-1 

portion in which each stands to the “ general ” is thus in¬ 
dicated. The Smiths reckon one in seventy-three ; Jones, 
one in seventy-six ; Williams, one in 115 ; Taylor, one in 
148 ; Davies, one in 162 ; Brown, one in 174. If Brown 
feels aggrieved at his position on this list, he may And 
comfort in knowing that his initial letter commences 
more English names than any other letter in the alphabet. 

-The ancient Aztecs smoked cigarettes and took 

chocolate after dinner, and the institutions of malt liquor 
and accommodation bills were not unknown to the early 
Egyptians (by the way, the Jews were the borrowers in 
those days, for we must allow for reasonable changes). 

Sporting public-houses have been discovered in Pompeii, 
with “ articles ” drawn up on papyrus, in the most indif¬ 
ferent Latin, regulating the condition of events to come 
off between the Daoian darkey aud the Herculaneum 
slasher. Curling-tongs were evidently used by the Assy¬ 
rians. The toilet of a Roman lady was not complete 
out hair-pins and rouge. 

—A curious peculiarity in the transmission of mes¬ 
sages by the Atlantic Telegraph will arise from the dif¬ 
ference of longitude—New York time being about six hours 
behind London. It follows, according to the arrangement 
at present contemplated, that the messages which are for¬ 
warded from London from ten in the morning till four in’ 
the afternoon—our business hours—though they arrive 
instantaneously at the other side, do so, according to their 
time, between four and ten in the morning, and at their 
ten o’clock these replies until their four will reach this 
country between four and ten in the evening, leaving 
them the whole night for consideration or obtaining infor¬ 
mation before our hours of activity recommence at ten in 
the morning. 

-In America Father Mathew failed, it is remarked, 

as abler men have failed, through the mistake, invariably 
fatal on that soil, of ignoring the monster vice of negro 
slavery while warring with some other. By this a long 
series of philanthropists failed before him, aud Kossutt 
after him. Under the notion of propitiating good-will ' 


the temperance cause, Father Mathew gave himself wholly 
into the hands of the slave-owners, and lost his object. 
Of all people the Americans themselves most vehemently 
despise such a policy; and no apostle of any cause has 
any chance among them who shows want of spirit in this 
particular form, who proves himself unable to meet this 
test. What Mitchel and Meagher have lost by recreant 


The Lake Ngami is far to the west of the hunting gronuds 
of Gordon Gamming. Livingstone was in thnon omimA 


s any sulfa 


that they did do it in several instances. Probably there 
were in fact many other instances of which we have now 
no certain knowledge. One reason for their doing it pro¬ 
bably was to adapt the English denominations to the 
Spanish coins. Bnt this wonld furnish no reason for their 
lowering the standard (as they always did) instead of 
raising it. Their object in doing this was to keep the 1 
"in in the country. They supposed (very erroneously it 
.. true) that if they raised the price of gold and silver 
(i. e. declared that a less amount of it Bnould constitute a 
pound), it would not be purchased for export. Wehave 
a striking illustration of this in the early history of Vir¬ 
ginia. By a law passed in that Colony in the year 1645, 
reciting that “ The Governor, Council, and Burgesses of 
this present Grand Assembly having maturely weighed 1 
and considered how advantageous a quoine current would 
be to this Colony, and the great wants and miseries which 
do daily happen unto it by the sole dependency upon 
tobacco,” it was enacted, “ as the only way to procure the 
said quoine and prevent the farther miseries, thatall pieces 
of eight in Spanish money he valued and taken in pay¬ 
ment at the rate of six shillings, and all other Spanish 
silver quoines proportionably, which should be brought 
into the Colony.” This law probably not having an¬ 
swered the purpose intended, it was declared a few years 
later “ that none shall exporte money out of this countrey 
above the sum of fortie shillings, aud if any shall exceed 
the said sume, to forteite double the value thocaof” 
Again: suppose, during any part of the colonial period, 
gold and silver, from any cause, were at a premium in tbe 
Colonies. A very natural (though not necessary) effect 
of this, in the absence of any legal regulation, would be 
to lower tbe standard. Now, it is a well-known fact that 
gold and silver frequently did command a premium in the 
Colonies. The reason probably was, that the Colonies 
were always the debtors of England, and their creditors 
frequently had no means of compelling payment, except 
by receiving land or goods at an appraised value. This 
they found against their interest. They preferred to re¬ 
ceive gold and silver at a premium. A British creditor 
to the amount of a thousand pounds, for the sa ke of 
getting his pay in cash, would consent to receive a some¬ 
what less amount of gold and silver than would amount 
to a thousand pounds according to the English standard. 
This, therefore, like the last, always tended to lower the 
standard ; never to raise it. Finally, suppose the Colo¬ 
nies at any period suffered all their gold and silver to be 
exported (us was the fact) for the payment of theirdebts, 
substituting in its place, for domestic purposes, an incon¬ 
vertible paper currency, and making it a legal tender. 
In this state of things, the only representative of a pound 
wonld be a pound note. If a debtor owed a hundred 
pounds, his debt could be discharged by a hundred pounds 
in paper currency. If a man purchased a horse for fifty 
pounds, fifty pounds in paper currency would pay for it. 
And if a judgment was recovered for a hundred pounds, a 
hundred pounds in paper currency would satisfy the judg¬ 
ment. A pound of gold or silver at any given time would 
be just what a pound note would purchase. Therefore, 
any depreciation in the paper money would depreciate the 
standard just so much. Such a state ot things could not 
' ippen now, because paper money is not a legal tender, 
„jd the amount of gold and silver of which a dollar shall 
consist is fixed by law. This use of a paper currency is the 
only explanation of the extraordinary depreciations which 
existed in some of the Colonies at certain periods. Thus, 
n Massachusetts from 1702 to 1749, the currenev denre- 
LnnHroH thirtv-tbree to 


ciated from one hundred and thirty-tbree to eleven hun-1 
dred pounds currency for one hundred pounds sterling. 
The next year (1750) the Colonial Legislature passed an 
act. calling in and paying off the current money at its 
current rate; and after reciting that it was of “ great 
importance that all possible means should be used for 
establishing an invariable silver currency for the future,” 
it was declared “ that all Spanish milled pieces of eight, 


when the lion-slayer was there, and they met often. 
Livingstone never could make the Africans believe or 
understand that his countryman came for sport. They 
thought he came for meat which he could not get at 
home. The last news that Dr. Livingstone heard from 
Europe, while far away from the coast, was when he was 
near Loando. He then read of the battle of Balaklava. 
It was a twelvemonth before he heard farther news. The 
wife of the Doctor is the daughter of Mr. Moffatt, the 
civilizer of the Bechuana nation. Moffatt had lost sight 
of his son-in-law for some time, and attempted to penetrate 
into the interior to see what had become of him. He 
failed to reach him, however, bnt he sent on, by friendly 
tribes, a package of books, newspapers, and letters. This 
package was brought to the southern bank of a river 
which separated two hostile tribes. Livingstone was then 
living far to the north of this river. The Southrons 
called to the Northmen, and told them that they had 
some property belonging to the doctor, who was held in 
great respect by both tribes. The Northmen refused to 
cross over for it, saying that the books and papers con¬ 
tained witchcraft-medicine. “Very well,” said the 
Southrons, “ we leave them here, and if they are lost, on 
your heads the blame will fall.” They then retired. The 
Northmen thought better of it, crossed over, placed the 
parcel on an island in the river, and built a hut over it. 
Twelve months afterwards, Dr. Livingstone found the 
parcel there safe. The doctor has been struck down by 
African fever upwards of thirty times. He has constantly 
slept in the open air in the most unwholesome climates, 
and he has travelled over “ sands and shores and desert 
wildernesses,” with no earthly defence, he says, save his 
own right arm, but under the protection of the Almighty. 
It is impossible to talk with the doctor without discover¬ 
ing that he has a brave heart, and possesses quiet and 
enduring energy. 

Dr. Livingstone explored the country of the trne negro 
race. He saw a multitude of tribes of Africans, and 
several races, many of whom had never seen a white man 
until he visited them. They all had a religion, believed 
in an existence after death, worshipped idols, and per¬ 
formed religious ceremonies in groves and woods. They 
considered themselves superior to white men, who could 
not speak their language. Lions were numerous and 
destructive, because many tribes in Afriea believed that 
the souls of their chiefs migrated into the bodies of those 
animals. Far north the doctor found a country abound¬ 
ing in game and oases, though at some parts the game had 
been thinned by the natives, who had been supplied with 
firearms by the Portuguese. At the time when Dr. 
Livingstone was supposed to have been lost, owing to the 
ship which contained his despatches foundering near 
Madeira, he was in the interior of the country trying to 
seek a road to the sea coast. 


He describa the language of the Bechnanas, amongst 
whom he lived, as remarkably sweet and exprasive. It 
has none of the clicking sound which distinguisha the 
Bosjeman language. The whole -of the dialects of the 
African tribes have affinitia one with another, a circum¬ 
stance which assists a traveller who understands one dia¬ 
lect to make himself intelligible in another. The doctor 
left the interior of Africa by descending the river Quela- 
maen, which empties itself in the Mozambique Channel. 
It was in an attempt to find him that several of the crew 
of H. M. B. Dart were drowned. He hopa next year to 
enter Africa again from the east, and proceed to extend 
his discoveries. Although bo long away from the aboda 
of civilized men, he has not lost the manners and polish of 
a gentleman.— The Scottish Press of Dec. 16. 


The Founder of Yale Collbqe— Elibu Yale, the 
founder of Yale College in New Haven, died in 1724, 
and was buried at the church in Wrexham, Wales. His 
monument, a plain altar tomb, bears this iucription : 


III Africa travelled, la Asia wed; 
Where long he lived, and thrived, ii 
Much good, some ill, he did; so hop 
And that his soul through mercy ’m j 


Smell sweet, and blossom in the silent dust.” 

It is recorded that Mr. Yale went out to the East In¬ 
dies from this country as an adventurer, and, becoming 
wealthy, obtained the presidency of Madras, and is said 
to have ruled with a most oppressive authority. He 
caused bis grcom to be bunged for riding out a favourite 
horse without leave. For this murder he was ordered to 
England, where lie was tried for the crime, but by some 
means escaped punishment, except a heavy fine. 


MOSSES. 


speech, Father Mathew lost by recreant silence. By 
age and honesty he could but have very partially failed 
in his own enterprize, while giving great aid to another 
of yet more solemn importance. As it was, he lost char¬ 
acter, destroyed his influence, and incurred simple failure. 

-Legend of the County Clare.—O n the west coast 

of Ireland, near the cliffs of Moher, at some distance out 
iu the bay, the waves appear continually breaking in 
white foam even on the calmest day. The tradition among 
the country people is, that a great city was swallowed up 
there for some great crime, and that it becomes visible 
once every seven years. And if the person who sees it 
could keep his eyes fixed on it till he reached it, it would 
then be restored, and he would obtain great wealth. The 
man who relates the legend stated further, that some years 
ago some labourers were at work in a field on the hill side 
"■ view of the bay; and one of them, happening to cast 

3 eye seaward, saw the city in all its splendour emerged 
from the deep. He called to his companions to look at it, 
but, though they were close to him, he could not attract 
their attention ; at last he turned round to see why they 
would not come, but on looking back when he had suc¬ 
ceeded in attracting their attention, the city had disap¬ 
peared.— Notes and Queries. 

- English Letter of Napoleon I.—I have cut the 

following from the Staffordshire Sentinel, deeming it worthy 
of preservation in “ N. and Q.” : “ In the collection of 
of Count Las Casas, at Paris, there is preserved a curious 
document—an attempt, the first, perhaps the only one, of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to write in English. The sense of 
this extraordinary epistle is not quite clear, but the words, 
as well as they can be deciphered, are as follows : ‘ Count 
las Casas, Bince sixt week I learn the Erfglish and I do not 
any progress, six week do fourty and two day if might 
have learn fivty word for day I could know it two thou¬ 
sands and two hundred, it is in the dictionary more of 
fourty thousand even he conld must twenty bout much 
oftenn for know it ov hundred and twenty week which do 
more two years, after this you shall agree that to study 
one tongue is a great labour, who it must do in the aged- 
Lorwood (Longwood) this morning the seven March thurds- 
day, one thousand eight hundred sixteen after nativity 
the year Jesus Christ.’ ”—Notts and Queries. 

- Germanism in Journalism. —We very much wish 

that our contemporaries, in alluding to the pictures about 
to he exhibited at Manchester, would cease to denominate 
them Art-Treasures. Why not call them Treasures of 
Art! Suppose we were to talk of Imagination Works, 
meaning works of imagination, should we not be deemed 
to talk very affected stuff? You might as well say 
Science-Discovery as Art-Treasure ; or dessribe a learned 
or a yirtuous person as a learning-character, or a virtue- 
man. A joke, on the same principle, might be termed a 
wit-speech, or a fan-saying. It is all very well to say 
mince-pie and plum-pudding: these are pleasant com¬ 
pounds, and not hashes of abstract and concrete, disagree¬ 
able to the sense of fitness. What, however, makes Art- 
Treasnres a peculiarly disagreeable word is that it is a 
vile Germanism ; and the same objection applies to all 
the various phrases consisting of “ Art ” skewered in some 
other word with a hyphen. Let us hear no more of art- 
coffee-pots, ai't-cream-jugs, art-fenders, art-Bre-irons, art- 1 
caps, and art-saucers, art-sugar-tongs, and art-spoons; in 
short, no more art-bosh, art-humbug, and art-twaddle. 
Stick to the Queen’s English.— Punch. 


of the Sooiety of Arts. In geography there is too much 
cram: what student can be expected to separate the six 
largest towns in the United States from the rest, except 
by special rote for the examination ? And of what use is 

it to know that-contains twenty people more than 

* * * ? In English history there are many vague ques¬ 
tions. For example, “ Describe the feelings of the Eng¬ 
lish in regard to the Church at the accession of Henry the 
Eighth.” Who oan describe their feeling without the 
special learning of a Lingard or a Froude ? And as, with 
the learning, the two writers named would assert exactly 
the opposite of eaoh other in regard to the feeling of the 
English towards the Church, how is the member of a 
mechanics’ institute, without the special learning, to de¬ 
scribe Buch a thing satisfactorily ? And again, “ In what 
respects did the settlement of affairs at the Restoration 
leave the controverted questions undecided ? ” The con¬ 
troverted questions? Iu English literature, we have, 
“ With what objects of human inquiry has English litera¬ 
ture been mainly concerned ? What causes have fostered 
this influence ? ” What are these objects with which Eng¬ 
lish literature has been mainly concerned ? Has it been 
mainly concerned with a few only ? Do causes foster f 
Do causes foster influences t 1,3 a main concern with an 
object an influence ? If not, what is meant ? Here is a 
little paper of questions for the proposer of the original 
question. 

- Profits of Recent Authorship.— The late Mr. 

Tegg, the publisher in Cheapside, gave the following list 
of remunerative payments to distinguished authors in his 
time ; and ho is believed to have taken considerable pains 
to verify the items: Fragments of History, by Charles 
Fox, sold by Lord Holland, for 5,000 guineas. Fragments 
of History, by Sir James Mackintosh, £500. Liugard’s 
History of England, £4,683. Sir Walter Scott’s Bor~ 

nnrlo anbl the nrint.Bil hnnlts. for £18.000 : t 
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I have never had much time to examine and throw 
into classes the varieties of the mosses whioh grow on 
two kinds of rock ; nor have I been able to ascertain 
whether there are really numerous differences between the 
species, or whether they only grow more luxuriantly on 
the crystallines than on the coherents. But this is certain, 
that on the broken rocks of the foreground, in the crystal¬ 
line groups, the mosses seem to set themselves consentfally 
aDd deliberately to tbe task of producing the most exqui¬ 
site harmonies of colour in their power. They will not 
conceal the form of the rock, bnt will gather over it in 
little brown bosses, like small cushions of velvet made of' 

mixed threads of dark ruby silk and gold, rounded over __,_ __ „ 

more subdued films of white aud gray, with lightly crisped | being shewn into a back room, he desired the doctor might 


parte was sold, with the printed books, for £18,000 ; the 
nett receipts of copyright on the first two editions only 
must have been £10,000. Life* of Wilberforce, by his 
sons, 4,000 guineas. Life of Byron, by Moore, £4,000. 

Life of Sheridan, hy Moore, £2,000. Life of Hannah 
More, £2,000. Life of Cowper, by Southey, £1,000. Life 
aud Times of George IV., by Lady C. Bury, £1,000. 
Byron’B Works, £20,000. Lord of tbe Isles, half share, 
£1,500. Lalla Rookb, by Moore, £3,000, Rejected Ad- 
ses, by Smith, £1,000. Crabbe’B Works, republiea- 
of, by Mr. Murray, £3,000. Wordsworth’s Works, 
republication of, by Mr. Moxon, £1,050. Bulwer’s Rienzi, 
£1,600. Marryat’s Novels, £500 to £1,500 each. Trol¬ 
lope’s Factory Boy, £1,800. Hannah More derived 
£30,000 per annum for her copyrights, during the latter 
ears of her life. Rundell’s Domestic Cookerj, £2,000. 
.ficholns Nickleby, £3,000. Eustace’s Classical Tour, 
£2,100. Sir Robert Inglis obtained for the beautiful and 
interesting widow of Bishop Heber, by the sale of bis 
Journal, £5,000. — Cyclopaedia of Literary and Scientific 
Anecdote. 

- Mr. Sergeant Bettesworth.— The following lines 

i Sergeant Bettesworth, which Swift inserted in jne of 
his poems, gave rise to a violent resentment on the part 
of the barrister : 

“ So it tbe bar the booby Betteoworth, 

Though half a crown o’erpays hip sweat’a 
Who knows In law nor text nor margent, 

Calls Single ton his brother sergeant- ’ ’ 

The poem was sent to Bettesworth at a time when be .- 

was surrounded with his friends in a convivial party. He I 9 a * t f : 
read it aloud till he had finished the lines relative to him¬ 
self. He then flung it down with great violence, trembled 
aud turned pale, and, after some pause, his rage for a 
while depriving him of utterance, he took out his penknife, 
and, opening it vehemently, swore, “ With this very pen¬ 
knife I will cut off his ears.” 

He then went to the Dean's house, and, not finding him 
home, followed him to the house of a friend, where, 
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OFFICE, Philadelphia: 




The Garland of Freedom 


Hundred Thousand Sti 

‘ "ofYh. 

Miscellaneous Writings 


. w - 

American Flag, by Foote 

of Republican Equality . f .j 

Star Papers, by Rev. Henry Ward B«cher_^ bjr w . C. . 

Soathern 

•me Personal Narrative ot Mrs. M&rg t Doufc, 


Whittier’s Poems 
Unde Toro’s Cabin, variously bound * 


by Frederickl^^poBed ; 





